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PREFACE. 



Thjs first of the two Sections, of whch the 
foUowing work consists, was printed a short 
time since as a rapid critique on Mr. Riches 
Memoir, in a respectable Review of 
the day. More profound and continued 
reflection on the interesting subjects dis- 
cussed in his volume gave birth to the ex- 
tended astronomical and mythological in- 
vestigations in, the subsequent Section. 
Their intimate connection with the history 
of the first ages of the post-diluvian world, 
and the earliest dawn of the arts and sci- 
ences in Asia, will, I trust, secure them a 
favourable reception among those readers 
who are in the habit of cultivating this kind 
of antiquarian research, especially in its ab- 
strusest path. Oriental astronomy. 

On the old disputed question, whether 
the Assyrians or Egyptiaiis were the elder 
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race of astronomers, although I have not 
presumed to give a decided opinion, yet, 
in the course of these Observations, there 
will, I fear, be fbuhd kn evident leaning to- 
wards the well-known assertion of Cicero 
in favour of the fonner, expressed in his 
treatise De Divinatione, and founded on 
the very reason assigned by that great ora- 
tor and philosopher, viz. the almost bound- 
less extent of the plain of Shinar, and the 
uninterrupted view of the nocturnal hea- 
vens which its inhabitants must have en- 
joyed in that clear atmosphere and beau- 
tiful climate. The passage is as follows: 
" Principio Assyrii, propter planitiem 
magnitudinemque regionum' *^quos incole- 
bant^ cum coelum ex omni parte patens et 
apertum intuerentur, trajectiones motusque 
stellarum observarunt*/' 

Whatever concerns the geography of this 
celebrated region of Asia has been so nearly 
exhausted, by Major Rennel in his elaborate 
work on Herodotus, that little can be ex- 
pected to be added to its instructive de- 



* De Divin. lib. u p. 3. edit CaaUb. irao. 



^ils. We m^st ^ait With patience the Te<- 
l»iilt of' farth^ enquiries by Mr. Rich and 
otker Asiatic travellers, although for reasonk 
hereafter submitted to the reader there is 
Ino great probability of success attendkig 
th^m, 4,t least according to the present gc^ 
nersAly teceived riotions of the site and 
enceinte of ancient Babylon. For, vast w 
was the circumference of its mighty Wtilxs, 
and indelible as one would imagine were 
the lines of their demarcation, yet in the 
following pages it will be read with asto- 
ni^huient, that Mr. Rich, after the minutest 
investigation, could find no traces of them. 
I shall cite on this subject his own decisive 
expressions. 

^^ I have not been fortunate enough to 
discover the least trace of them (the walls) 
in any part of the ruins at Hellah, which is 
rather an unaccountable circumstance, con- 
sidering that they survived the final ruin of 
the town, long after which they scp^ed as 
an inclosure fbr a park; in whieh compar- 
ratively perfect iState, St. Jerome informs 
us, they retn^iined in his time. Nor can 
the diepredations subsequently c6mmitted 
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upon them in the building of Hellah^ and 
other similar places, satisfactorily account 
for their having totally disappeared: for^ 
though it is evident they would have been 
the first object to attract the attention of 
those who searched after bricks, yet, when 
they had been thoroughly dilapidated, the 
mass of rubbish, which most probably 
formed the heart or substance of them, to- 
gether with the very deep ditch, would alone 
have left traces sufficiently manifest at the 
present day/' p, 44. 

The accumulation of soil, however, from 
perpetual inundations of the river, when its 
embankments had once been suffered to go 
to decay, and the Euphrates itself having 
perhaps altered its course during the re- 
volution of so many ages, may, in some de- 
gree, account for this disappearance of the 
walls in a country, which originally was 
little better than a vast morass. What in- 
defatigable labour, therefore, what unwea- 
ried toil, must the fabricators oi these stu- 
pendous works have undergone, to construct^ 
on such a soil, such immense edifices? To 
such toil the labour of erecting tlie pyra* 
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mids appears trifling— but I will not antici- 
pate the reflections which will naturally and 
more forcibly suggest themselves after a 
perusal of their unequalled efforts in archi- 
tecture, detailed in the following pages. 

While the reader is engaged with Major 
Rennel in the geographical survey of Ba- 
bylon, and in measuring the remains of 
these gigantic fabrics, he may not be dis- 
pleased, perhaps, to have nes^r him a pub- 
lication like the present, that goes pretty 
much at large into the history and progress 
in science of the wonderful race who gave 
them being. Their high advance in chemical 
knowledge, in particular, though unfortu- 
nately applied to promote the purposes of a 
degrading superstition, the Sabian Jire-zwr-' 
^hip^ will undoubtedly excite his admiration 
and surprise. 

From the ability of the Chaldaeans to 
executCy as well as to planj the great works 
under consideration, it would seem they 
were a race not less vigorous in bodily than 
in mental capacity ; and on this head Major 
Rennel judiciously remarks, that ^^ from the 
great weight of the bricks, it may be in- 
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fened that the workmen vrere very strong, 
able-bodied, men." 

Thpugh thesp pages ^^re intended prii^- 
pipaJUy for the ey? of the astroT^m^r *i;i(l 
mytkolQgisfy yet I ijhpuld hppe they may 
contaip p3.tter not vholly uninter^fiDg to 
other cla^sci^ of readers^ To the r^al judge 
^nd lover of classical antiquities, f qeed 
vn^kp nq apology for having entered thijs 
Iftrgejy intp mythological details; fp^p jie 
well knovs the tiputh of the positigif a4- 
v^ced iu the beginning of |:his PfTefg^pe, 
that, in respect to these ve^-y parly p^riqds 
of t]bc wori^, all ih^\, f^mains ^f gf- 
niiine fci&tory, exceipt ^9t coiitaip^d j;j \\^e 

sacyed a»n^s, ^ opjy t<> W p!pMnp4 tjirpttgh 
the m^^ g^^YfUQj,g^j. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 



SECTION I. 



The immetise atUiquity of these Jiviv s preoenU eneu the site 
of ancient Babylon from being aecuratehf ascertained ; but 
the most probable hypothesis fixes it at and near Hjg^A, 
on the Euphrates ; the chief arguments on which that hy^ 
pothesis is founded. The whole country now called Irak, 
once famous for its fertility and population^ but now for the 
most part a barren swampy desert, — Summary description 

. of Baboon and its edifices^Jrom ancient ehusieal authors* 
-^The asserted extent of its waih supposed^ by Major 
Rennefl, to be an exaggeration, owing to a mistaken notion 
of the true standard of the Chech stsidium. — ^The accounts 
of these ruins a« given by modem travellers^ who have sue* 
cessively visited them previously to Mr. Ric H . R AU woL F, 

- DBLLA VALLErNlBBUHR, OtTBR, D'ANVILLE»BbAU^ 

CHAMP. Their descriptions in general confirm and ilbis^ 
trate the classical accounts of them, particularly in respect to 
the form and elevation of the temple of Betas, audits being 
constructed to face the CAI^DINAL points ; the two sorts 

B 



of bricks, BUN-DRIBD and FURNACB-BAKED, Mted in ih€ 
canitruction of that temple, and the ma$ty waUi ; a$, aba, 
their being painted of different colours, and adorned with 
portraits of men and beasts^ — The investigations of Mr, 
High are now commenced, in considerable detaiL^^His 
description of the country extending between Bagdad and 
Mella.'^His account of the ruinous nuound named Amram ; 
— of a second, called the Kasr ; — of the ruin denominated 
Dblla Vallb's;— aitd of tlie BiRS Nemroud.— Ctm- 
chtding reflections. 

tT £ shall cease to wonder at the various and 
often discordant accounts that have been given 
of the celebrated ruins which form the subject 
of Mr. Rich's Memoir, when we consider that 
a period of four thousand years has rolled 
away since the first construction of the superb 
metropolis whose name they bear; and that, 
even in the time of the Parthian monarchy (ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, on the 13th chapter of 
Isaiah) it was reduced to such a state of decay, 
that its walls included only a park where the 
kings of that dynasty were accustomed to take 
the diversion of the chase. Within their cir- 
cumference, according to the terrible denuncia- 
tion in Isaiah, desolation had long fixed her 
gloomy reign, and Babylon, the glaty of king- 
domSj the beauty of the Chaldees' excellency ^ was 
then become the habitation of the wild beasts of 
the desert. Well, indeed, may the glory of this 
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tenowned place be said to have departed, when 
even its site cannot, with precision, be ascer- 
tained ; and when the antiquary and the travel- 
ler are alike bewildered amid the perplexity of 
their researches. Mr. Rich, however, seems to 
have made up his mind in this respect, convinced 
by the forcible statements and sound arguments 
of Major Rennell, in his valuable work on the 
Geography of Herodotus, that the actual site of 
those ruins is in the environs of Hellah^ a town 
situated on the Euphrates, built out of its ruins 
in the tenth century, and distant about forty- 
ei^t miles from Bagdad. 

This opinion is founded on, 1st. the latitude 
of the place, as given by Abulfeda, Ebn Hau- 
kal, Edrisi, and other oriental geographers, com- 
pared with the situation of Babylon, as record- 
ed by classical writers*. 2d. the stupendous 
magnitude and extent of the ruins at and near 
HeUa ; 3d. its neighbourhood to the bituminous 
fountains of HiSj or i7i<t» mentioned by He* 



* Niebnhr has collected and compared their different accounts, and 
fixed that latitude at 3t* 28'. 

t It is denominated Is by Herodotns, bnt as the city of Hit (Hbet) 
18 exactly that distance from fiella, and aboonds in asphaltic prodac- 
tibns, there can be no donbt of the cormption of the text in this tn« 
Itance. It is flientioned by Edrisi, commonly called the Nubian Ge- 
ographer, as beina; ^washed by the Frat, or Euphrates, at page 197, 
Ivhen describing the courses of that river from its sources in Armenia, 
to its efBus into the Persian Gulpb. 
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rodotus as being only eight days journey abov^ 
it, of which viscid substance such immense 
quantities were necessary in the construction oi 
a city whose towers, whose temples, and whose 
palaces, were built of brick drifd in the suny or 
baked in the furnace ; and 4th. the consideration 
of the whole surrounding district having been, 
for immemorial ages, and even at this day, dis- 
tinguished by the name of Babel. Ebn Hau- 
kal, who flourished in the tenth century, writes 
thus : ^^ Babel is a small village, but the most 
ancient spot in all Irak. The whole region is 
denominated Babel from this place. The 
kings of Canaan [he means Chaldea] resided 
there ; and.ruins of great edifices still remain*." 
Niebuhr, the intelligent traveller, and the pre- 
sent explorer of these ruins, attest that it still 
bears its ancient denomination. 

It may be remarked, that in scarcely any dis- 
trict of Asia have so many great cities been 
erected as in this favored region, termed by the 
Arabians Irak, those cities having sprung up, 



* Ebn Hankal, translated by Ooseley, page 70. This Talnable addi- 
tion to our oriental treasures in the geographical line was presented t» 
the public by the learned translator in the year 1800, and in his elabo- 
rate preface, he has proved it to be the source whence Abnlfeda, the 
Nubian Geographer, and other oriental writers of that class, derived 
many valuable materials for their respective works. Hella is not men- 
tioned by him, for in fact it was not built until the 495th year of the 
hegira, or A. D. 1101, when he had been dead above half a century. 



according as the Persiaii, Greek, and Islamite, 
conquerors successively became masters of the 
country. The abundance and fertility induced 
by the Euphrates and Tigris^ and by a thousand 
canals (many of them now dried up) but especi- 
ally by the great canal called the Nahr-malka, 
or flumus regum, which had been the labor of so 
many kings, and had for its object to join toge- 
ther those two great rivers, made it the chosen 
seat of princely domination. When properly 
irrigated and cultivated by human industry, this 
Mesopotamian region, which is now, for the 
most part, a barren desert full of lakes and mo- 
rasses, and inhabited by savage Arabian hordes, 
must have been uncommonly productive. But 
the exactions of an eastern despotic govern- 
ment have paralyzed the labours of the hus- 
bandman, and will probably long prevent the 
return of that abundance which was indispensi- 
bly necessary, when its population was immense, 
and its cities extensive and numerous. Among 
those that once raised their august summits on 
these plains, may justly be mentioned Seleu- 
ciA, built by Seleucus Nicator as the rival of 
Babylon ; Ctesiphon, memorable for the mag- 
nificent palace called Tauk-Kesra, or the 
throne of the mighty Chosroes, built by Nus- 
hirvan in the 6th century* ; and the more mo- 



*EbDHaiika1| p. 351. 
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dern, but far-famed, cities of Bagdad and Bash^ 
sora. The greater part of the massy materials 
with which these cities were constructed were, it 
is evident, brought from the ruined towers and 
plundered palaces of Babylon ; the bricks being 
of the exact size, imprinted with the same cha- 
racters, and having undergone the operation of 
an intense fire. It ought therefore to excite our 
wonder, that such ample rather than such scanty 
remains of that proud capital at this day exist. 

To do justice to our author's memoir, we shall 
present the reader vdth a summary sketch from 
Herodotus, but without wholly neglecting the 
accounts of Diodbrus Siculus and Strabo, of the 
situation, magnitude, and extent, of this vast 
metropolis, and then consider how far the ruixm, 
explored by Mr. Rich with such persevering 
assiduity, correspond with those ancient ac- 
counts, in regard to their dimensions, their inter- 
nal arrangement, and the antiquities occasional- 
ly dug out of their subterraneous recesses. 

Babylon was situated in a plain of vast ex- 
tent, and bisected by the noble river Euphrates 
at this place (according to Strabo) a furUmg in 
breadth, but according to Diodorus Jive fur- 
longs — a disparity, by the way, too great to be 
reconciled! Over this river was thrown a 
bridge of massy masonry, strongly compacted 
vrith iron and lead, by which the two sides of 
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the city were connected ; and the embankments 
on each side to restrain its current were lofty, 
and formed of the same durable materials as 
the walls of the city. The city itself is repre- 
sented by Herodotus to have been a perfect 
square, enclosed by a wall in circumference four 
hundred and eighty furlongs*. It is stated to 
have abounded in houses three or four stories 
in height, and to have been regularly divided 
into streets, running parallel to each other, with 
transverse avenues occasionally opening to the 
river. It was surrounded with a wide and deep 
trench, the earth dug out of which was formed 
into square bricks and baked in a furnace. 
With these, cemented together with heated bitu- 
men, intermixed with reeds to bind the viscid 
mass, the sides of the trenches were liaed, and 
of the same solid materials the walls of the vast 
dimensions above described were formed. At 
certain regular distances on them, watch-towersf 
were erected, and below they were divided and 
adorned with a hundred massy gates of brass. 
In the centre of each of the grand divisions 



<r#«>'#«rir«<«» 



^ This compatatioBy according to the preinmed length of the aBcient 
stadium, gives snch a vast area for the oity, (not less^ According to 
Major Rennell, than abont 126 sqnare miles, or 8 times the area of Loii* 
don ! !) that we must suppose some error to have here crept into the 
text, or the length of the stadium mistaken ; bat this matter shall be 
considered presently. 
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of the city, a stupendous public fabric was erect- 
ed. In one (the eastern side, as Rennell conjec- 
tures) stood the temple of Belus; in the other 
(or western division) in a large and strongly for- 
tified inclosure, the royal palace, intended, 
doubtless, for defence as well as for ornament. 
The temple of Belus was a square pile, on each 
side of the extent of two furlongs. The tower 
erected in its centre was a fiirlong in breadth, 
and as much in height, the latter of which (ta- 
king the furlong at only 600 feet) is enormous, 
being higher, by 20 feet, than the great pyramid 
of Memphis, whose altitude was taken by 
Greaves. On this tower, as a base, seven other 
lofty towers were erected in regular succession ; 
and the whole was crowned, according to Dio- 
dorus, with a brazen statue of the god Belus, 
40 feet high! The palace, intended also as a 
citadel, was erected on an area a mile and a 
half square, and was surrounded with three vast 
circular walls, which, as we are informed by Di- 
odorus Siculus, were ornamented with sculptur- 
ed animals resembling life, richly painted in their 
natural colours on the bricks of which they were 
composed, and ctfterwards burnt in. This may 
be mentioned as nearly the earliest specimen of 
enamelling on record. Indeed, it was scarcely 
possible for a nation, who were so well practised 
in the burning of bricks even to a vitreous hard- 
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ness, to have been ignorant of this fine art; and 
that they could also engrave upon them, is evi* 
dent (were such evidence wanting) firom the 
characters at this day sculptured upon those 
that have been dug up and brought to Europe, 
many of which are preserved in the British Mu- 
seum. On the far-famed hanging gardens, and 
the subterraneous vault or tunnel constructed by 
Semiramis or Nitocris, or the founder of Baby- 
lon, whoever he was, there is no necessity to di- 
late, as every trace of them, except what the 
idle fancy of travellers has surmised, must long 
since have disappeared ; but such, in its general 
outline, was the mighty Babylon !* 

Exaggerated as appear to be the statements 
of Herodotus concerning the extent of the walls 
of Babylon, yet have the descriptions of the ci- 
ties and people of Asia in the venerable volume 
of the Father of History been found by scholars, 
in their eastern antiquarian researches, so fre- 
quently verified, that we are wiHing, with our 
great English geographer mentioned above, to 
impute either to the errors of transcribers, or to 
some mistaken notions of the length of the 
Greek stade by which his computations are re- 
gulated, what, in his generally correct page, 
seems to militate against truth and probability. 

* See Herodotua, Clio, Diodonu Sicalafl, lib. f , and Strabo. 
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To settle the point, both D'AnviUe and himself 
have employed their erudition, and exerted the 
utmost acumen of their genius: and, without 
entering into unnecessary detail, it will be suf- 
ficient for us if, with the latter, we take the stade 
at 500 English feet, which is the result of his 
investigation in the second section of his work. 
But even on this reduced scale, he considers the 
numbers in Herodotus as beyond all rational 
belief, and thinks it safer to adopt the account 
of Diodorus, which states the circumference of 
the exterior walls at 360 stadia, and gives to 
the space inclosed an area of between 70 and 
80 square miles. Still he judiciously contends, 
that this area could never have been filled up 
with houses closely built, and fully stocked 
with inhabitants, as European cities are; but 
must have been laid out in the way in which 
most Asiatic cities are planned — in large gar- 
dens, public squares, and reservoirs of water, 
and inhabited by a population very dispropor- 
tionate to so vast an inclosure. Nature herself 
has fixed boundaries to the extent of great car- 
pitals. The wants of a people as numerous as 
such limits would admit (amounting to some 
millions) could not be provided for in a situation 
like that of Babylon, which could command no 
supplies by sea, and was neither acquainted 
with the best modes of land conveyance, nor 
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possessed any very commodious inland navi* 
gation. Consequently the price of provisions 
and necessaries of all kinds must, in such a 
place, have been raised to an extravagant pitch, 
and that price, increasing with the increasing 
multitude of inhabitants, must have given birth 
to incalculable evils*. 

The reader has now been presented with a 
slight sketch of what the magnificent city of Ba- 
bylon was in its meridian splendour — that city, 
the actual founder of which (if it was not Nim^ 
rod, sometimes denominated Belus) is not 
known, but which, according to history, was 
^^ai^ed by Semiramis, and still farther enlarg- 
ed, adorned, and fortified, by Nebuchadnezzar. 
So vast a prodigy as Babylon in ruins, which 
was its state so early as the period in which the 
Parthian monarchy was in the zenith of its 
glory, could not fail of attracting the attention 
of the scientific traveller. To omit more an- 
cient visitors of the scene of these renowned 
ruins, in 1574, Rauwolp, a German physician, 
went to explore them ; and, imagining that he 
had found them at Felugia, a town on the Eu- 
phrates, two days' journey above Hella, he with 
great confidence points out the bridge, vrith its 



* D'Anville't Eaphntes and Tigru, p. 18; and RenneU on the 
bcography of Herodotas, p. 3S8* 
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arches^ (which could not be used m its construc- 
tion—the Babylonians having been ignorant of 
the ARCH, and no traces of it being to be found 
at Hella) the Palace, and the Tower of Babel, 
and other distinguished monuments of its former 
grandeur. The next traveller into these parts, 
with the same view, was Pietro Della Valle, 
who, in 1616, examined them more minutely 
and leisurely, at the place where Eastern tradi- 
tion had for ages fixed them— at and near Hella^ 
and in the district expressly called Babel. His 
account is interesting and instructive, and he 
has the merit of having established, as far as the 
distance and devastation of time will admit of 
proof, the fact of these ruins being at least a 
part of the actual remains of the great city. 

** In the midst of a vast and level plain,'' says this wri- 
ter, " about a quarter of a league from the Euphrates, ap- 
pears a heap of ruined buildings, like a huge motmfain, the 
materials of which are so confounded together, that one 
knows not what to make of it. Its figure is square, and it 
rises in form of a tower or pyramid, with four fronts, which 
answer to the four quarters of the compass, but it seems 
longer from north to south than from east to west, and is, 
Bs far as I could judge by my pacing it, a large quarter of 
a league. Its situation and form correspond with that py- 
ramid which Strabo calls the tower of Belus.'' '* The 

height of this mountain of ruins is not in every part equal* 
but exceeds the highest palace in Naples; it is a mis-shapen 
mass, wherein there is no appearance of regularity ; in some 
places it rises in sharp points, craggy, and inaccessible; 
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in otlwrs it is smoother and of easier ascent; there are also 
traces of torrents from the summit to the base, caused by 

Tiolent rains/* '' It is built with large and thick 

bricks, as I carefully observed, having caused excavations 
to be made in several places for that purpose t but they do 
not appear to have been burned, but dried in the sun, which 
is extremely hot in those parts. These sun-baked bricks, in 
whose substance were mixed bruised reeda and Mtrmif, and 
which were laid in clay mortar, compose the great mass of 
the building, but other bricks were also perceived at certain 
intervals, especially where the strongest buttresses stood, of 
the same size, but burned in the kiln, and set in good lime 
and bitumen*/^ 

This amazing pile, which resembles the 
mighty tower in question in so many points as 
scarcely to leave a doubt in the mind of its 
beii^ the identical one described by Herodotus, 
and other classical writers of antiquity, is known 
to the natives, according to Mr. Rich (p. 28 of 
this Memoir) by the name of Mujeliba, mean- 
ing overturned, as the Eastern writers say Babel 
was by a tempest from Heaven. From Delia 
Yalle's discovery and description of it, it is ge- 
nerally called Delia Yalle's Ruin, which the 
reader will please to bear in mind, as it will fre« 
quently be so denominated in the course of this 
extended investigation. 

The next traveller to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates was M. Niebuhr, and from that gentle* 



* Delia voile's Trards, tol. it. kt 17. 
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tnan^s acknowledged erudition, and his acute^ 
ness in examining subjects of Asiatic antiquity, 
it is to be regretted that he passed so rapidly, 
in his route to Bagdad, through those celebrated 
remains of Babylonian grandeur. It is well 
known, however, with how many obstacles^ 
from the jealous suspicion as well as open hos- 
tility of the present possessors of those re- 
nowned regions, the European traveller, when 
unattended by a proper escort, has to contends 
Such was the case vnth the learned Dane, whose 
description of the ruins is of a very general na- 
ture; although he confirms all that Delia Valle 
has related respecting the immensity of the piles 
of ruin scattered over the vnde plain of Hellah, 
and the continual excavation of the ground for 
the bricks, of a foot square^ which formed the 
foundation of the walls and structures of ancient 
Babylon. These, it has been observed, are on 
the eastern side of the river ; but Niebuhr also 
mentions a stupendous fabric* which he visited, 
about six -miles below Hellah, on the western 
side, called by the natives Birs Nemroud. Ap^ 
prehensions of danger from the menacing Arabs 
who watched him, prevented his taking the di- 
mensions of this hitherto little noticed mass of 
nuns, denominated, by the Jews settled in the 
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neighbourhood, the prison of Nebuchadnezzar'; 
but more probably, as D'Anville observes, his 
Palace. What, however, he was then prevented 
from doing, has since been effectually done by 
Mr. Rich, and our regret is in consequence pro» 
portionably diminished. We shall give an am- 
ple extract from that portion of his Memoir 
which describes this mighty ruin. 

M. Otter, like Niebuhr, passed through this 
country too hastily to make any minute and ac- 
curate personal observations on the remaining 
monuments of Assyrian pride ; but he was in* 
formed, that, amidst the woods and coppices 
which now envelope the site of Babylon, vast 
remains of walls and edifices were to be traced, 
and thinks it not improbable that some of these 
very woods, so abundantly dispersed over the 
grounds and preserved from age to age upon 
the same spot, may be the remains of the cele- 
brated Hanging Gardens mentioned by Diodo- 
rus and Strabo*. To this it may be added, that 
Hellah is at this day celebrated for the extent 
and beauty of its gardensf. 

Whatever comes from the pen of so great a 
geographer as D'Anville, deserves respectful 
attention, and on that account, rather than from 
any clearness of descrip;tion in the narrative it- 
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Belf, it 18 proper to mention the manuscript of 
P^re Emanuel, inserted in his Euphrates and 
Tigru at pages 116, 117, &c. giving an account 
of a vast ruin seen by that missionary on the 
western side of the river, the bricks composing 
which were of such a soUd substance, and so 
closely compacted, that it was scarcely possible 
to detach them from the mass to which they 
were united. This was undoubtedly the Birs 
Nemroudy above alluded to, and so far the ac- 
count is valuable ; but it is accompanied with np 
detailed particulars with respect either to its ex- 
tent or to its elevation. 

The last account of these ruins that appeared 
in print, previously to this by Mr. Rich, is that 
by M. Beauchamp, who, in his distinguished of- 
fice of Vicar General of Babylon, had firequent 
opportunities of visiting and examining them. 
His account was given to the public in the Eu- 
ropean Magazine for May, 1799, being a tran- 
slation from the French original, and is more 
minute and satisfactory than any preceding one 
as to the situation of the ruins and the materials 
of which they are composed. Speaking of 
Delia Valle's ruin, he says it could never have 
been supposed to be the work of human hands^ 
had it not been proved to be so by the layers of 
bricks, in regular order, burned in the fire, ce- 
mented with bitumen^ and intermixed with osiers. 
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He obeerred, ini{Mres8ed on most of them, the 
unknown chars^ers already mentioned. He 
confirms all that Diodorus reports concerning 
the sculptured animals on the walls, and the* 
paintings on the bridks, in the following remark- 
able passage: *^This place and the Mount of 
Babel adjoiiiing are commonly called by the 
Arabs Maklaubej that is, topsy-turvy,'' (the Mu« 
jelib^ of Mr. Rich.) ^*I was informed by the 
master mason emf^oyed to dig for bricks, that* 
the places frOitf which he procured them were • 
laige thick walls, and scanetimes spaciouB' 
chambers. He has frequently found in them 
earthen vessels, engraved marbles, and about 
eight years ago a statue as large as life, which 
he thi^ewl3ack amongst the rubbish. On one 
wall of a chamber he found thefigures qfa cmo, 
and qftke sun andmoani*' (objects sacred m the. 
astronomieal worship of both Egypt and Baby- 
lon,) *' formed of varnished bricks. Sometimes 
idols of clay are found, representing human fi^ 
gufes. I found one brick on which was a LUm 
(the zodiacal lion), and on others a half moon in 
relieP." The same master mason took him to 
a place, where the wall, built of the same fur- 
nace-baked bricks, appeared to have been stocHf 
feet thick; what an inexhaustible source of man 
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terialB for the Arabian architect 1 In another 
place he found a subterranean canal, which, in- 
stead of being arched o¥er, was covered with 
massy flat pieces of sand-stone, six or seven 
feet long, by three wide. He concludes thus : 
*' These ruins extend ^several leagues to ^ the 
north of Hellah, and incontestably mark the 
i^tuation of Ancient Babylon*." 

We come at length, after this extensive range 
through preceding history and prior descnptiim 
soicient and modem, to the more recent survey 
of Bal^Lon by the author before us. 

The residence of Mr. Rich at the court of 
Bagdad, and the powerful protection of the 
Pasha, could not but afferd«him every fecility for 
that comprehensive investigation, of winch he 
dewes us to consider the present essay as only 
the precursor. ^He commences the es^ay by de- 
claivig thatt he means to refrain from, all idle 
ccmjecture, and to adhere to iasAjs alone; to re- 
late only what he saw, and in the order in which 
he saw it. He describes the whole country be- 
tween B^dad and Hellah, a distance of 48 
nyii^^ jUs a perfectly flat and, for the most part, 
uiDCultivated waste; though it is evident, from 
the number of canals by which it is traversed, 
and the immense nnns thai: cov€ir its sur&ce, 

* Enr^p. Mag, May ,1792. 
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Chat it must formeiiy have been both well peo- 
pled and well cultivated. For the accommoda' 
tion of the traveller, at convenient distances 
throughout the whole track, there have been 
erected khans^ or caravanuraisy and to each is 
attached a small village. About two miles 
above Hellah, the more prominent ruins com- 
mence, among which, at intervals, are discovered 
in considerable quantities, burnt and unbumt 
bricks and bitumen ; two vast mounds in parti* 
cular attract attention from their size, and these 
are situated on the eastern bank of the Eu- 
phrates. There are scarcely any remains of 
ruins visible, immediately opposite on the west- 
em bank, but there are some of a stupendous 
m^agnitade on that side, about six miles to the 
south-west of Hellah, which will be aoticed 
hereafter. 
The first grand mass of ruins Mr. Rich de* 

scribes as 

t ... 

** Extending one tlioasand one hundred yaidt in lengtb* 
and eight hundred in its greatest breadth^ iff figure neatly 
resembling that of a quadrant: its height is irregukr ; but 
the most elevated part may be about fifty or siity feet abovt 
the level of the plain, and it has been dug into f»r the pur* 
pose of proeuiing brieks/' 

He distinguishes tfais^nound, on which is 
greeted a tomb,, sacred to a son of Ali, named 
Amran, though he controTerts the iact of 

c2 
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^ver having hada gon so calledi by th^ n^me 
of Amran. He then proceeds : 

" On the north is a valley of five hundred and fifty yards 

in lengthy the area of which is covered with tussocks of rank 

grass, and crossed by a Hue of ruins of very little elevation^ 

To this sQoeeedB the second giand heap of ruins, the sliape 

of which is nearly a square^ of seven hundred yards length 

and breadth, and its 8. W. angle is oonnected with the N. W. 

angle of the mounds of Amran, by a ridge of considerable 

height, and nearly one hundred yards in breadth. This is 

th^ place where Beauchamp made his observations^ atad it itf 

certidnly th^ most intefestiAg part of the ruins of Babylon:^ 

every vestige diso^eraUe in it declares it to have been 

composed of buildings fiur superior to all the rest which 

have left traces in the eastern quarter : the bricks are of the 

finest description; and, notwithstanding this is the grand 

storehouse of them, and that the greatest sup]^lies have 

been 'and are noiVr constantly drawn front it, they appear 

tftill to be abundant. But the operation of extmoting tht 

bricks has caused great confusion, and contributed much to 

inorea^e the difficulty of decyphering tlie original design of 

this mound, as in search of them the workmen pierce into 

it in every direction, hollowing out deep ravines and pits, 

a^d throwing up the ruVj[>is)i in heaps on the sui^ce. In 

lonie ;p}aces they have, bored, into the solid ffi^ss, fonniAg 

iflUduig cav^rpf .and sf bterraneaii passages^ which, firom 

tbw b^ng left wiUiouta4equ9fte suppoft, firequently,bux3F 

tkfi. workv«Q mtherubbiih. lo.sill thes.c excavatioi)9> w^lh 

of burnt brick laid in lime mortar . of; a very good quality 

are seen ; and in addition to the substances generally strewed 

oti the isurfaces of all these mouhd^, we here- fiifd' fragments 

fuandti^i of vmlkisM, iUetrthe ^Mng and toUurmg ijf 



wMek €te iMfftidmgfy fit$k. Ib m hollow aear Uie soutiieni 
pwt i. fouwl a sepulchral: um of eaitheo waie, whkh ha4 
been hroken -in 4igfpng, and near it hy some haman bones 
whieh pnlTeriaed iritfa the touch* 

'' To be more piurticular h» my description of this mound* 
sot more than two .bundled. yaids from its northern ex- 
tremity is a ravioer'hollDWied out by thoie^who dig for bricks^ 
in length near* a Jmndfed yards* and thirty feet wide by forty 
or>filly deep. On one side, of il a few yards oi wall remain 
standing, the face of which is very clean and perfect, and it 
appears, to have heen the front of some building. The op- 
posite side is so confused a mass of rubbish, that it should 
seem the ravine nisid been worked through a solid building. 
Under the foundations at the southom end an opening is 
made, which discovers a subterranean passage, floored and 
walled with large bricks laid in bitumen, and covered over 
with pieces of sand stone, a yard thick and several yards 
long, on whicb the whole pressure is so great as to have gi- 
ven a considerable degree of obliquity to the side walls of 
the passage. It is half full of brackish water (probably rairi 
water impregnated with nitre, in filtering through the ruins 
which are all very productive of it;) and the workmen say 
that some way on it is high enough for a horseman to pass 
upright: as much as I saw of it, it was near seven reef in 
height, and its course to the south* This is describe by 
Beauchamp, who most unaccountably imagines it must hav^ 
been part of the city wall. The superstructure over the 
passage is cemented with bitumen, other parts of the r^vin^ 
with mortar, and the bricks have all writing on them. The 
northern end of the ravine appears to have been crossed by 
an extremely thick widl of yellowish brick, cemented with a 
brilliant white mortar, which has been broken through in 
tiol!owti% it out ; tttid a tittle to tbo north of it I discovered 
what Beauchamp saw impeife<itly, and understood from tiie 
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Dativeft to be an kloL I was told the ftanie tliiag» and that 
il was diiooTered hy an old Arab in digging, bnt that not 
knowing what to do with it, he covered it np again*. On 
vending for the old man, who pointed ont the spot, I set a 
number of men to work, who, after a day's hard labour, laid 
open enough of the statue to show that it was a U&n af 
colosioi dimemiam, standing'on a pedestal, of a coarse kind 
of grey granite and of rude workmanship ; in the mouth was 
a circular aperture, into which a man might introduce his 
fist."— pp. 21— 2ft. 

The next considerable mass to that of Amran 
is the Kasr, or Palace, as it is called by the na- 
tives, and it is thus described : 

** It is a very remarkable ruin, which, being uncovered and 
in part detached from the rubbish, is visible from a consi- 
derable distance, but so surprisingly fresh in its appearance, 
that it was only after a minute inspection I was satisfied 
of its being in reality a Babylonian remain. It consists of 
several walls and piers (which face the cardinal points J 
eight feet in thickness, in some places ornamented with 
niches,, and in others strengthened by pilasters and buttres- 
•esy built of fine burnt brick, (still perfectly clean and 
ahaip) laid in lime cement of such tenacity, that those 
whose business it is have given up working, on account of 
thf extreme difficulty of extracting them whole. The tops 
of these walls are broken, and may have been much higher. 
On the outside they have in some places be^n cleared nearly 
to the foundations, but the internal spaces formed by them 
are yet filled with rubbbh, in some parts almost to their 



• It is pfobable that msny AagMcnts of aati^ly, espeeiaUy of 
the Mu'ger kiad, are ^t ia this maaner. The iababitinti eali all stones 
with inicriptioiis or figures oo them, JMf . 
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sumimt. One put of Uie mU has been split into tbee |Mirfk, 
and OTorthrown as if by an earthquake ; some detached 
walls of the same kind, standing at different distances^ show 
what remains to have been onlj a small part of the original 
Mi>ric ; indeed it appears that the passage in .the ra^ne, to- 
gether with the wall which crosses its npper end» were cott" 
neeted with tt. .There are some hoHows underneath, in 
which several penoM ha;«« lost their lives ; so that.no one 
/win now iwnture into them, and their entrances have now 
become choked up with rublnsh. Near thu ruin ii^ a heap 
of rubbish, the sides of which are curiously streaked by the 
alternation of its materials, the chief part of which, it is 
probable, was unbamt brick, of which I found a small 
quantity in the neighbourhood, but no reeds were discover- 
able in the interstices/'— p. 25. 

The third and last ruin described in this east- 
em division, is that of Delia Yalle, so often 
alluded to above ; and vee think it too curious 
to be omitted, although Mr. Rich seems rather 
disinclined to adopt the opinion of its actually 
being the remains of the Tower of Belus. 

** A mile to the north of the Kasr, or Ml five miles dis- 
tant from Hellah, and nine hundred and fifty yards from the 
river bank, is the last ruin of this series, which ha» been 
described by Pietro delia VaUe, who determines it to have 
been the Tower of Belns, an opinion adopted by RenneL 
The natives call it MukaUibe, or, according to the vulgar 
,Arab pronunciation of these parts, Miyelibi, meaning over- 
turned ; they sometimes also apply this term to the moundji. 
of the Kasr. It is of an oblong shape, irregular in its height 
and the measurement of its sides, wkieh face ike cardinal 
points ; the northern side being two hundred yanb in length. 



lh« sotttlieni tw» hundi^ed and nifleteen, the eastern one 
hondfed and eighty •two, and theweatem one. hundred, and 
thirty-six; the elevation -of the S.E. or highest Bn|§^o» one 
hundred and forty-one feet. > ' The western hce, which is the 
least elevated, is the most interesting, on account of the ap- 
- pearanoe of bnildiog it presents. Near the snmniit of it 
•appears a k>w waQ, with interruptions, bnilt of unbnmt 
biichs, mixed up with chopped straw or reeds, and cemented 
with day-mortar of great thickneM, having between every 
layer a layer of reeds : and on the north side are also some 
vestiges of a similar construction. The S. W. angle is 
crowned by something like a turret or lanthem : the other 
angles are in a less perfect state, but may originally have 
been ornamented in a simflar manner. The western hce is 
lowest and easiest of ascent, the northern the most difficult. 
All are worn into furrows by the weather; and in some 
places, where several channels of rain have united together, 
these furrows are of great depth, and penetrate a consider- 
able way into the mound. ' The summit is covered with 
heaps of rubbish, in digging Into some of which, layers of 
broken burnt brick cemented with mortar are discovered, 
and whole, bricks, with inscriptions on them, are here and 
there found; the whole is covered with innumerable firag- 
Kents of pottery, brick,, bitumen, pebbles, vitrified brick 
or seoria^'.and even shells, bits of glassj and. mother of 
pearL''<--p. 28. 

Mr. Rich, having now finiBhed,. hia observar 
tions on the ruins upon the east bank of the 
Euphrates, enters upon the examination of what, 
t)n the opposite west bank, have been by some 
travellers supposed (and their suppositions have 
been adopted by Major Rennel) to be the re* 
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mains of this great city. Those, however, which 
Mr. Rich describes are of the most trifling kind, 
scarcely exceeding one hundred yards in exteiit^ 
and wholly consisting of two or three insignifi- 
cant maimds of earth, overgrown with rank 
grass. The country too being marshy, he doubtd 
the possibility of there having been any build- 
ings of any magnitude ever erected in that spot, 
and much less, buildings of the astonishing di- 
mensions of those described by the clamical 
writers of antiquity. He then opens to our 
view a new and almost unexplored remain of 
ancient grandeur, in the following passage, with 
which, and a few subsequent remarks, we shall 
candude our extracts from this interesting litde 
volume, in full expectation of being enabled 
hereafter to view the subject with many new 
lights thrown upon it. 

** But aitbough there are no ruins in the immediate vicinity 
of the river, by far the most stupendous and suprising mass 
of kll the remains of Babylon is situated in this desert, 
about six miles to the S. W. of Hellah. It is called by the 
Arabs Birs Nemrond, by the Jews Nehuchadnezzar^s Prison, 
and has been described both by P^te Emanueland Niebuhr, 
(who was prevented from inspecting it closely by fear of tiie 
Arabs) but I believe it has not been noticed by any other 
traveller. Rennel, on the authority of D'Anville, admits 
P^re Emanuel's ruin into the limits of Babylon, but excludes 
Niebuhr's, which he says cannot be supposed to have been' 
liess than two or three miles from the S. W. angle of the 
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city. No one who had not actually eiamkicd the ipot conldi 
ever imagine them iu fiict to be one and the same. ruin, 

** I visited the Bin under circumstances peculiarly favor- 
able to the grandeur of its effect. The morning was at first 
stormy, and threatened a severe fidl of rain ; but as we ap- 
proached the object of onr journey, the heavy clouds sepa- 
rating ducovered the Sirs frowning over the plain, and pr^ 
senting the appearance of a circular hill crowned by a tower, 
with a high ridge extending along the foot of it. Its being 
entirely concealed from our view during the first part of our 
ride, prevented our acquiring the gradual idea, in general so 
prejudicial to effect, and so particulariy lamented by those 
who visit the Pyramids. Just as we were within the proper 
distance, it burst at once upon our sight, in the midst of 
rolling masses of thick black clouds, partially obscured by 
that kind of haze whose indistinctness is one great cause of 
sublimity, whilst a few strong catches of stormy light, thrown 
upon the desert in the back ground, serve to give sonle idea 
of the immense extent, and dreary solitude, of the, wastes in 
which this venerable ruin stands. 

'' The Birs Nemroud is a mound of an oblong figure, the 
total circumference of which is seven hundred and sixty-two 
yards. At the eastern side it is cloven by a deep furrow, and 
is not more than fifty or sixty feet high ; but at the western 
it rises in a conical figure to the elevation of one hundred 
and ninety-eight feet, and on its summit is a solid pile of 
brick, thirty-seven feet high by twenty«eight in breadth, di- 
mimshing in thickness to the top, which is bro^n and irre- 
gular, and rent by a large fissure extending through a third 
of its height. It is perforated by small square boles disposed 
in rhomboids. The fine humt bricks cf whiek it i$ huilt 
lune (meriptUmi en tJum ; and so admirable is the cement, 
which appears to be lime-mortar, that, though the layers are 
so close together that it is difficult to discern what substance 
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is belireen then, it is Mtrly inqpoitiMe to extract one of the 
biioks wliole. The other |»fts of the snmnit of this hill 
are oecupied by immense fragBients of brick work of no de- 
terminate figure* tumbled together and converted into soU 
vitrified wuutes, as if they had undei^^e the action of the 
fiercest fire, or been blown up with gunpowder, the layers 
of the bricks being perfectly discernible, — a curious feet, 
and one fiur which ^ I am utteriy incapable of accounting. 
These, incredible as it may seem, are actually the ruins 
spoken of by P^re Emanuel, who takes no sort of notice of 
the prodif^us mound on which they are derated. 

** It is almost needless to obsenre that the whole of this 
mound is itself a ruin, channelled by the weather and strewed 
with the ' usual firagments, and with pieces of black stone, 
sand stone, and marble. In the eastern part layers of un- 
bunit brick are plainly to be seen, but no reeds were dis- 
cernible in any part : possibly the absence of them here, 
when they are so generally seen under similar circumstances, 
may be an argument of the superior antiquity of the ruin. 
In the north side may be seen traces of buikliag, exactly 
similar to the brick-pile. At the foot of the mound a stop 
may be traced, scarcely elevated above the plain, exceeding 
in extent by' several feet each way the true or measured 
base; and there is a quadrangular inclosure round the 
whole, as at the Miyelib^, but much more perfect' and of 
greater dimensions. At a triiing distance ftom the Btnf, and 
parallel with ito eastern fece, b a mound not inferior to that 
of the Kasr in elevation, but much longer than it is broad. 
On the top of it are two Koubb^s, or oratories, one called 
Makam Ibrahim Kfaalil, and said to be the place where 
Ibrahim was thrown into the fire by order of Nemroud, who 
surveyed the scene firom the Birs; the other, which is in 
ruins, M akam^ Saheb Zeman ; bnt to what part of Mebdy's 
life it relates I am ignorant In the oratories I searched in 
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ntin for the inscriptions mentioned by Mlebnlir ; near that 
of Ibrahim Khalil Is a small excavation into the mounds 
Which merits no attention * bat the mound itself is curious 
from its position, and correspondence with others^ as I shall 
in the sequel' have occasion to remark. 

" Round the Biri ar^ traces 6f ruins to a considerable ex- 
tent To the north is the canal which supplies Mesjid All 
with water, which was dug at the expense of the Nuwaifb 
Sbigahed Douhthy and ciffled after his country Hindia. We 
were informed that from the summit of the Birs, in a clear 
morning, the gilt dome of Mesjid Ali might be seen.'*—- pp. 



The result of the preceding extensive survey 
of the proudest remaining monuments of Asiatic 
antiquity, seems to be, that, although we have 
doubtless ascertained the sitCj and from evidence 
both extcirual and internal, many of the public 
edifices jof Babylon ; yet the actual exteni of the 
(circumference of that great city, from the va* 
rying accounts of the ancient historians, remains 
still disputable, and must ever do so, unless the 
yefftiges of its vast walls shall hereafter be accu- 
rately traced by still mcxre assiduous local re- 
seardi. If the Bin and I>eUt» VaUe^s r^n^ so 
very distant^ were ever* included with&i its walls, 
the mensurations assigned by the Father of His- 
tory must be resorted to, however apparently in- 
credible, to solve the diffic^lty ; and H^pdotus 
will thereby obtain a new and mifading laurel. 
In our present state of doubt and micertainty, 
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And until Mr. Rich shall favour us with the result 
of those more extended investigations designed 
by him, it will be safest for us to coincide in the 
rational conjecture of some able geographers, 
that those enormous lines of demarcation were 
intended rather to designate the bounds of the 
District y than of the City of Babylon. Indeed, 
on the supposition that the circumference of 
those walls was enlarged by Nebuchadnezzar, 
there was the most urgent reason for that district 
to be well fortified, as well against the ferocious 
hordes of wild Arabs that hung over it on the 
w^tem quarter, as the more formidable armies 
of the Medes and Persians on the north and 
eastern limits, who, about that period, were 
widely extending their conquests in Asia, and 
imder Cyrus, only a few years afterwards, about 
A.D. 536, actually conquered Babylon itself, 
and put an end for ever to the Assyrian dynasty. 
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SECTION II. 



2%e argnmeni, — whether the ChaldjBANS, or the Egtp* 
TiANS were the eider race of astrojumten ; greatly in fa* 
vamr ef the former from their mdnity to the ipo^ whereoim 
the arh retted. — 7%e aecouMt tent to Aristotle bg Calks'^ 
themes, from Babylon, when tahen by Alexander, remarha- 

bfy eonmmant to historical faci.^^8trietures 4m the asserted 
prqfideney of the ante^ihtinans in astronomical science.'^ 
The sandy desaris of ChakUea and Arabia travelled over, 
before the sea was navigated, by the 8TAiis.*-^7%e con* 
tt^lations mentioned in the booh of Job,— -7%e gross ad^ 
diction of the (jhaUoBoins in the most aneiieni periods to 
the Sabian st^ferstiiion, proved from the dreadful dewm* 
ciations of Scripture against that idolatrous racej'^The 
great cities, both of Babylon and £cbatana, con- 
strueted ^ponaplau connected with astronomy. — Decided 
proofs of this fact adduced from Herodotus and Diodorus 
. Sieuhu. The tower of Bebu, therefore, a temple to 
THE suNy and its lofty summit used as an obseeva- 
roUY i^'higher than the great pyramid of Egypt.'^No 
traces of the AECH, found by Mr. Rich, in all the ruins 
of Babel; nor to be met with among the ruined temples of 
Egypt^^Modem accounts of the Babylonian sEfiCKS, 
painted and adorned with figures, aocurafebf oon«ip^' 
dent to the description of them by JHodorus*^^I%e images. 
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and the uuknown characters inscribed upon them probably 
have reference to astronomical detaih^'^Astroncmy gave 
their pyramidal form to all the most ancient temples, — 
J%e marhed resemblance to the tower ofBehu of an an- 
cient Mexican temple to the BVS, and of the great pagoda 
of Tanjors, tn India. 



JIN the preceding section, the reader will 
please to observe, that I have rather adhered 
to plain descriptive narration of the vironderful 
ofcgects there recorded, than indulged i|i any 
conjectural hypothesis in inspect to the early 
advance in science of those w^ho fabricated 
them ; for science they evince in a high degree, 
and of various and important kinds. In regard, 
indeed, to the colours laid on the bricks ^nd af- 
terwards Jwmf • i«; as described by Diodoms, 
I ventured tb hiirt thiat this vras neariy the most 
early specimen 6(. enamelling on record, and that 
their acquaintance with engraving might also 
justly be inferred from the characters universally 
inscribed on those bricks. With a vi6w also to 
this more extended dissertation on the astrono^ 
mical proficiency of the Chaldaeans, I was care- 
ful to marky in italics, what occasionally oc- 
curred ud regwrd to the gre^ solar templb, as 
I shall naw: take the. liberty to call it,^ Mskg 
hfoait to irbht the f&ur cardinal points^ and the 
zodiacai ^gures' sculptured on the waUs, as at- 
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tested by modem travellers. The subject, how-- 
ever, being very curious and important, and 
connected with die first progress of mankind in 
the arts, it is my purpose, in the present section, 
to discuss these interesting topics in considera- 
ble detail; Let us begin with considering the 
astronomy of the Chaldaeans. 

Wbether the Chalda^ans, or the Egyptians, 
were the more ancient race of a^rtronomers has 
beat] a subject of warm debate among the 
learned in all ages. The former boasted, for 
the patron of their order, Belus, the youngest 
son of Cush, the grandson of Noah, aikl the 
supposed founder of the mighty fabric that bears 
his name. Then- vainrglorious historians carried 
up their astronomical annals to the incredible 
height, according to Cicero, of 470 thousand 
years. '^ Babylonios, eos qui, ex Caucaso, coeli 
sigaa servantes numeris et motibus stellarum cur- 
sifis peinsequntur; qui 470 millia annorum, ut i/m 
dicunty monumentis comprehensa continent*." 
Th^y had in use among them three great cycles ; 
1st, the SA.ROS, consisting, according to Abyde- 
nus,: of 3600 years ; the neros, of 600 years; 
and the sossos, of 60 years ; all doubtless great 
exaggerations, and the years probably to be 
considered as lunar years or months only. In- 
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deed, by some ancient chronologers they hav^ 
been considered as days only, the Chaldeean word 
JoMiN, and the Hebrew Jam im, being alffirmed to 

* • * * 

signify either years or days^. The inore accurate 
investigations of the modems have determih^ 
the Chaldaean saros to consist of a period of 2!^3 
complete lunations, forming the famous tnetbnic 
cycle of 19 years, used by the Greeks ; but by 
them undoubtedly borrowed from the ChaJ- 
daeans. All that we know for any thing like 
certainty about the matter from antiquity is, 
that, when Alexander conquered feabylori,' th6 
Chaldaean priests informed Callidtheiies that 
they had recorded on bhicb^ — coctHibftts tater- 
cults inscriptas, bricks bakell? in the fu?nSce, a 
circumstance deserving particular notice in thii 
investigation' — astronomical observations thkl 
exterided back 1903 years before that period, ioT 
330 years before Christ, when tha* contjaest 
was achieved. This account Callisthehes! dis- 
patched from Babylon into 'Greece to Tiis master 
and uncle Aristotle, who had requested him to 
make diligent inquiry upon the subject; and it 
has been transmitted down to us by Simplicius, 
who relates it on the authority of PorpKyryf . 
This statement, if credit ndaybe given to it, 



* See Syncelli Chronolo^a, p. 32. 

f Vide SimpliciiiB on Aristotle de CtkUf p. 193. 
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carries 'U9 back to a period withia so few yeairs 
of the ^ood, as piajnly to designate the afore- 
said Beltts, who at tliat dme flouiished ki Baby- 
lon, for the wimA founder of (lie OhaldsBism 
iastronomy. l!1ie: Egyptians, wko boasted* of 
'Osiris^ or ^Hermes, as the inv^itbr of thbir ai^tro- 
cBomioal system; and' the Vast golden circle df 
;4i>93«iandes, oiieo^ibit thick, :aiid^l66' cti^s ih 
cmumfei^noe, aiid inscribed W(th asteodotmcal 
obserjrations, ^eioidd not go higher tiiah tj^s^sem, 
itnid the^viery e^iyj)rofide®K^ of both nat^ 
the "sj^nce in question Can only be a<?Dd«ltited 
Htorhf the suppoiisition tbat'a leonsiderable portion * 
of tfie^ ante-diliiviaii arts and sci^hci^s, ^amoiig 
iwbich> mast be numfcieiW astronomy; >eii^aved 
4m tablets, or' ^ti^asured in Ibe ibi^easts of ^ ^Noah 
^kti bis'ofli^ptillg, ^vats, by ' ^he <petniissibn of 
^9vmidstk:e, pre^^^d to ilhi^ikie tfie %noraMoe 
iand dai^kiiei^'of > the eat<liest p<MM;-^kiviaii ag@i. 
$T6i^j^os^^i^e€^,'that ouradte-^ihiJirian an- 
iOistors'-^^iad' ilHliffc^etit to die study of tiiat 
• exielitdd science; vMth is the souroe ^ sack sub- 
dime'' ddiight to ' imt&y- of 4heir; postenty^ that 
'fbf sIscteM ^h^iiid#€id yettrs ' together i&ey could 
ite ^i!ttiJiteDres«eil ^ect^tof^ ^ %he. cel^tiat'bo- 
uMes^^ Opg«foMhi% 'With . k^iiienfi^km^^ yegdiasity 
!ft^i|Lt<f eWlutiotiil ; 4^<:^^6^ tttf'ins«lt(.t(^ their 

passions and ardenl^H^riosity natural to man. 
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Though we may not give implicit credit to all 
that Josephusi m the vanity of aggrandizing the 
progenit<mi of the Jewish race, has narrated on 
this head, concerning the two pillars of Seth, 
the one .of aaiCK, the other of stone, erected 
in the land of Siriad, and inscribed with the 
principles of ante-diluvian arts and sciences, 
the latter of which he asserts remained «itanding 
in his time* ; yet, that he might have gleaned 
fipom the traditions of his naticm some firagmcaits 
of authentic information relative to their high 
advance in science can hardly be dkiputed. 
Among these may be enumerated the grand 
cycle of 600 years, which he Boenlioiis to have 
been in use among that primitive race in tibieir 
astronomical calculations. By this cycle of six 
hundred years, Josephus is supposed to have 
meant the period wherein the sun and moon 
return to the same situation in the hfiavens in 
which they were at thecommaicement of that 
cycle ; and a remark of the gfe^i aatronomer 
Cassini, upon it, is highly deserving of notice. 
He observes, Ihat this grand period, of which 
no intimation is found in tiie remaining monu- 
ments of any other nation, is the finest period 
that ever was inv^otted, since it brings out die 
solar year more exactly than liiat ol Hippafr- 
chus and Ptolemy, and the lunar month vddun 



* Vide Joflephi Anm* judaic* Hk i« cap.S. 
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about one second of what it is determined by 
modem astronomers. If, he adder, the ante-di-' 
luvians really had such a period of 600 years, 
they must have known the motions of the sun 
and moon more accurately than they were 
known some ages after the flood. Of this there 
can be no doubt, since the observations of per* 
sons who lived eight or nine hundred years, and 
made by the same vigilant eye, could not fail of 
being less interrupted, and less desultory, than 
those made by men whose lives were contracted 
within a very small portion of that period, and 
whose observations were transmitted down 
through that lengthened term by means of suc- 
cessive observers. In the course of such a 
prolonged life, one diligent astronomer might 
have observed Saturn go through more than 
twenty of his revolutions, and knowledge, thus 
gradually advancing, might rapidly arrive at ex- 
cellence little'short of perfection*. 

Leaving, however, Josephus and the ante-di- 
luvians out of the question, Chaldaea being 
nearer to the spot where the ark rested, it is 
natural to suppose its inhabitants were, earliest 
of their post-diluvian brethren, occupied under 
a serene and beautiful sky, in exploring the 
paths and calculating the pmods of the heavenly 
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^ Consnlt Long's Astronovy, toI. ii. p. 995> In wiiicb Cassini is qnoted 

at length. 
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bodies. T)ie diligeoit obai^ation of the periods 
of their rising ctnd siting was absolutely neoes- 
sjucy to them in their agriculturai pursuits, that 
they might kuow for a certaiuty . 

Qtto sydere terram 
^ V^rtere, Virg. '• 

It was also important to them, in travelling 
over the vast sandy and level plains of their own 
country and Arabia, to have a celestial guide lo^ 
direct their way over those pathless desarts, and 
to this use the constellations were probably ap- 
plied, long before the Phfenician mariner by 
their aid ploughed the, more perilous ocean. 
Diodoru^*, indeed, expressly affirms, that the 
southern part of Arabia being composed of 
sandy plains of irinnense extent, in journeying 
tWough them, travellers directed their course 
aiTo ruy^Afi^Tuv^btf the bearSy in the same ipaii- 
Tier as navigators guide their vessels at sea. 
CEdipus, alsQ, in his fatal journey from Cori^ith 
to Thebes, says, he travelled on, exploring his 
way through unknown regions, by the stars. 



*r^v Koffi/Blcuf 



"'AZTPOIS to Xm^ov iKfAir^vfxnog ^fiwa^ 



CEdip. Ttranit. Act J. Ihu 795, ^^Brmk. 

Of the precise »ra at which astficmomy was 
applied by the Phoenicians to navigation, it is 



^ DiodoriUy lib. i, p. 156. 
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impossible tp spejak; At the period when Solo- 
mpn flourished, which was ajbout one thousand 
years jl^efore Christ, |;hey wei?e already expert 
mariners, and assisted in navigating his vessels 
in their voyage to Ophir. In consequence of 
greater precision being necessary in marine than 
in land esqpeditlons, they are supposed, in a 
very early age, but not easily to be ascertained, 
to have formed into a constellation the stars of 
the lesser bear, often called from them Phcenicb. 
The brilliant and steady light shed by the pole 
STAR, which is situated in the centre of the arc- 
tic circle, was their unerring guide in their dis- 
tant and dans:erous voyages to the Cassiterides 

and „U,er reLte «gi^. But ow concern Ib 
properly with the Ohaldaeans. 

However dreary and inhospitable to travel- 
lers were the vast deserts s^bove mentioned, 
those wide and open plains, affording an exten- 
sive and uninterrupted view, of the horizon, espe- 
cially when taken from suph a stupendous ele- 
vation as the tower in question, were by tho^e 
^ncient asftronomers esteemed the most eligible 
spots for making observations. In the infant 
state of that science, when as yet no regular 
calendar was formed, the lepgth of the year not 
accurately ascertained, nor that year itself pro- 
perly divided, it was only by strict attention to 
the rising and setting of certain constellations, 
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as above intimated, that they discovered the 
proper seasons for cultivating the earth, in order 
that they m^ht reap, in due time, its various 
and abundant produce. Conformably to this 
practice, Hesiod, the oldest writer on husban- 
dry, recommends the husbandman to reap and 
plough by the rising and setting of the Pleiades^ 
and to prune his vines by the rising of Arctu- 
rus^. In this innocent and primitive practice 
they were encouraged by the express declara- 
tion of holy writ, that the luminaries of heaven 
were appointed to them for signs^ and for sea- 
sons, and for flays, and for year^,— Gren. i. 14; 
and happy would it have been for mankind had 
they adhered to that simple practice, without a 
criminal deviation into forbidden paths. They 
were dazzled and deluded by their lustre and 
their beauty ; and adored, instead of observing. 
They paid their devotions to the orb of created 
light, instead of the Source of light; they pros- 
trated themselves before the sun in the place of 
THAT Divine Being, who, as the psalmist sub- 
limely expresses himself, in sole posuit taber- 
naculum suum, had placed his throne in the suk. 
Psalm xix. 4. 

From this central region of Chaldaea, from 
|hij3 contaminated plain of Shinar, gradually 



* Hesiodi Open et Diet, line 384. 
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flowed that torrent of idolatrous worship which, 
in a short time, inundated nearly all the nations 
of the world. The names of the deities were 
changed, but the objects were still the same; 
the sun, the moon, and the glittering host of 
heaven! From Chaldsea, I say, rather than 
from Egypt, though a land sufficientiy polluted 
by idolatry of the grossest kind — an idolatry pe- 
culiar to itself — since they rendered divine ho- 
nours even to beasts and reptiles, at which the 
good sense and feeling of mankind in general 
revolted — from the plain of Shinar, because we 
are told, that from thence did the Lord scatter 
them abroad upon the face of all the earthy Gen. 
xi. 9. In whatever region of that earth this in- 
fatuated race of ignicolists took up their abode, 
the sacred fire immediately began to bum, and 
the obelisk and the pyramid shot up to the 
honour oC the Solar Deity and the Queen of 
Heaven. 

In the prophetic portions of scripture, which 
is always more or less illustrative of ancient ha- 
bits and manners, we shall find reiterated allu- 
sions to the prevailing insanity of this part of 
Asia. The Almighty, as the most terrible ju^-^ 
merit possible to be inflicted upon a nation so 
grossly addicted on all occasions to astrono^ 
mical superstition as were the Babylonians^ fre- 
quently threatens them that he will make the 



staf$ darky Ez^kid xxjoi. 7; ai^d t^a^ t^ stars 
of heaven^ and the CHESihiv, shall. ^ givf their 
light, Isaiah, .^jdii. 10. By che&ilim arp j^paprallj 
8appo$e4 to b|e meant the b;sabs^ the mpst bnl- 
U^t and conspicuous group 'm the northen^ 
h^misphere. t . ; . . 

JSut the diviuje denunpiation j^ometipes gpeii| 
further th?^ this. , Por^ ^ the, sjijjiitf. and moon 
were the princ^ial objects of their devotion, he 
teUs them, that the sun shall be darkened in his 
going, /orthy and the mQon shall .nop cause her 
Ught pp shiMi Isaiah xiii. 10; and in another 
place, /^'^/ cause the sun to go down at noon, 
askd J mil darken (he earth in the clear da^ 
Amos viii. 9. To their neighbours, t^e Per* 
siansj who maintained the doctijbe of <ie^o jmn- 
ciplesr in perpetual opposi^tion, . and ye^nerat^ 
thj& sup with equal fervor, though not so gprpsslj, 
sin9e. tbc>yor«fra«ied .from image w^^hjp, ,^ 
speaks a doctrine conformable to the te^eta.ojf 
t|ieir superstition, and tells them-r-th^ insulted 
Qod of Natwe ti^ls ib^mr^J /or^ the, i^iQf^T, 
fiaif / i7r€<ite pA?tKNQss ; Jam the Lord^ and 
"there is none else, Isaiah xlv. 7, 

At thi^ remp^ s&ra, though not flourishing 
exactly in the ss^me age, two celebrated persons 
^ partiQi^arly, noticed in scripture, as, though 
bp^n and living in the focus of it, yet being 
u^olluti^d by the reigning idolatry. Th^se are 
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tor of imagei^ caUed fi:oi^Ju«!;i,Tis.iUPHV!» yet 

uiwtble, to, cqiKTupt. ,hi^ pio^^ ^|(?^ \\ mwl th^ /yir-i 

fyxQxxik JoiB. . These holy men are (po WDfih qpa^ 
oected; with the scpuera^^ tbe-«ul>j/Bct;» im which 
T|i(^ areatprl^8fep^^gag9d»to bepafl^qdhy ^i^khoirt 
tlie tribute of our respectful howMg^, The fot? 
inyer wa6>i^a|i^« <)f U^, o|th^C[hidkl6es, a minif 
sigui^ring thal> fire which tb^y wbreihijqipd M 
th^ supreme divinity, aacl m.which city that wior* 
ship oiDOst vigoroHsly^flowished. Accorci^Ag to 
the .account of Mr, , Jlic^ i^ .th^: Meiuoir, he WMf 
by thp or^jber of Nimrod thrown into a fifury fiur- 
nace, out of which he cs^i(i^;(]^urt.; wd>a^cojrdr 
u^vto^traditroii ^^ong^ ^^ Hs^tiyea, it was firom 
Ij^s^a^e <o£)|beJS(?r* Nimoud that the t;rrant 
Yi€^we))» (g^ifid^ the st^jmuid^ The 

laA^er^Qurishfld Mpprinc^ at IJz, on 

^f^ c0n^iieB:^iIdu«uea'r2^d Arabia, and wub 
f^9e^0^fifivm^W^ n^nf^ in eattle and slaves, 
t^e. ^paculi^i^ I'l^alth^^ of ttb^ Arabian sa^efieigiBa* 
Vii^ ^j^eqipku^r^f^igliartion and patience mkler 
^trpi4^ sxitiflMrilig ne^ not be here insisted 
1}|K^:^- o^ i^joi^y finentiMMd on acconnt of ,tha 
l^f(l|limj^ .b00k whiQh' bears >his name,, and the 
teptki^tfy i which ;4t laffimictuto the li&bounded 
prev9ikM^e^in;itoti^eHo£ theSabiim superstitkNi 
tbirough .Chald»a and Arabia, . in the following 
b^gflitifal pigtige, in which he rejudamus^' J^ I 
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MMtf tht st7N whth it ihined, or the moon walA^ 
i$ig in brighlne$99 and my heart hath been se^ 
eretfy enliVccf, or my mouth hath kissed my 
hand^ then should I have denied the God that ii 
above f Job xxxi. 26. In an astronomical point 
of view, also, that book is highly important; for 
if the high antiquity usually assigned to its com- 
position, about 1760 years before Christ, be al- 
lowed to it, it will afford no meian additional 
ailment in favour of the Chaldeans being the 
oldest race of astronomers, that some of the 
more conspicuous constellations are at that 
eariy period enumerated in its pages. These 
are Arcturus, Orion, the Pleiades, the 
crooked serpent or Draco, and Mazaroth or 
the zodiacal circle; and, though the original He- 
brew terms may not have been accurately ren- 
dered by the translators of the Bible, the allu- 
sion to them, and the manner in which they are 
alluded to, demonstrate that the system was not 
only already formed, but extensively acted upon. 
From this early period, and through all suc- 
ceeding ages, even to the subversion of their 
empire, the Babylonians seem to have culti- 
vated astronomy with persevering ardour. The 
college of philosophical priests, as BaiUy calls 
diem in his elegant work on the Atadantis of 
Plato, established in that metropolis, from the 
winding ascents and the lofty sunmit of thenr 
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unnTalled ^oweb, besides tbe labour ot chmmg 
the constellations, employed themselves in fonn* 
ing that curious portion of oriental astronomy^ 
which, in the ancient History of Hindostiiti» 
I have proved was peculiar to them and to the 
Indians, called the mansions of the moon, (the 
Manazil-al-Kamar of the Arabian wsbtooo* 
raers,) or the places among the stars in wUch 
the moon takes up her abode during every night 
of her monthly progress throu^ the heavens*". 
By this means they obtained that accurate 



. * As my Aaekat Incli^ History has been long ont of prints aafl 
will iidft proMilf be soon nspriotod, I ckttaet tite passage 9Jbom «l* 
l^deil to, which contains an important quotation from Aboliaragins, 
for the benefit of the reader who may not be possessed of that work. 
' ** Q^ier ptendnena by degrees imfolded thcmsehretf to the Ghaldaic 
sHnt^Tffn 'y b«t thoprineqpal object of their aftailion scons to hnTC 
been the nunm aad t/« periods : how incessantly and assidoonsly they 
•observed her vicissitudes^ is evident from the very eorloos circum- 
Jtance previously staled, that they possessed a hvmAM io0tAC^ ^on- 
fistinf of twenty-eight mansions or houses, in which her orb was 
fupposed by them to reside during the twenty-eight nights of her re- 
volution. It has been remarked that nothhsg of this kind appear* in 
the Eicyptian, and consequently the Grecian, astronomy, and as the 
moon's progress through tlie heavens, from her proximity to the earth, 
and her rapid motion, was doubtless earliest observed, a fkir dednctkHi 
tfoems thence to follow, that they were a race of older astxoopmf rt^-^ 
Of this their early proficiency in astronomical as well as other sciences, 
"weJiave decided evidence in Abolfiuragins. — Fnerunt autem, £ Chal- 
4ais sapieatest qui amplos progressos feeerunt in vaiiis artimn libera- 
linm» scientiammqiie mathenmticarnm et theologicarum, feMrjbim; 
summe autem «xcelluemnt in observatione sydemm veraque arcane- 
jtim coeli indagatione, et insigni naturae stellarum earnmque indicio- 
.fnm peritia.— Kid^ AktVmigU fits. DfpmHmmh P* 46." 
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ItiMrpdedge of her motions, of which the Chal- 
ddean Saros above mentioned was the result, 
and which is the same with the famous Meto- 
nic cycle, comprising a period of nmeteen years, 
tof the Gneeks. But whether Meto, ^oflou- 
l4^hied so late as' 440' years before Christ, 'ha A 
AiS^'*yde frbmthte 'Chaldeeans or^nbt, Her6- 
do«fi£r e)q)re8i% mjB^^^S^freih'tiefriihie iStkiks 
ttt^an early pfetiftd learned the. use of 4he Pofe, 
A^^€hiomcnj aki ike division to^ the Say ifkd 
%mhejHifit^. i' •' •-- ' " ;• i .- • 

Immersed in these . extensive speculations, it 
was ib^n enlightened racerof phiiosophevB, who, 
720'yeairs before Ohrigft, hearing of the thiracte 
of the shadow pfth^ siui, theif tujt4?^Ty Ood, 
g&ifig back ten degrees enthedkd of A^z\'%ea^ 
some of their learned tlrain to Hezekiah^' to'make 
inquiry concerning soijnguJar a {diflonomdaoa. 
^hat they Weref ASTlkotbGEBSj also, calmiot'be 
denied by those .who consider how intimatel;^, 
in those remote periods, tiie two «icientes were 
connected, both nature and man being cbnsi- 

deced by them as:under theimm^diateii^ueiice 
of 'the celestial orbs; stortnis^, tcnnpests, and aH 
the train of pestilential diseases^ were thought 
•to be < engendered by -tiieiT f^kttvye 'Situation 
in ' the heavens ; that is, in the laiiguagie of astro- 
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logy, theit* opposition or conjtmetion ; sqcoess or 
defeat in war depended upon their fortunMe or 
tnalignant aspedt ; even in scripture we are tobi^ 
the sta/rs in their courses fought against Skserof 
which, though fierhaipis: only ^ flight cf esMtmat 
poetry, stfll senrefihto maii^ the preratenoeiof.tlte 
i^perstitionin^ose darly times; < Theepiliiet^ 
so frequently be^ow'ed by the atitient poi^'^ii 
the constellations, designating the influences 
they were su{)posed to shed at their risiog or 
setting; their denominating, fbt instance, Orion, 
nimbosus; the Pleiades, pluviales; or, as ex- 
pressed by Horace, in the Allowing. Opposite 
pasi^age — ...•:,;, ., , 

. Nep, 9ttTU8 A]:eturi ct4enU9 
Impetus, aut cruiiftifi H«edi7* 

^flbrd very ampli^ prodf of iheir* addiction to 
these superstitious vagaries; ^ . i 

From this lohg train of facts, I think it suffiei- 
ently evident, that, in the erection of the tow^ 
bf Babel, the builders had otiierideais ibedides 
merely maiUng' ihiBimdws'a*!Msme^ or Exalting tt 
signal J or htaamy whipfa the HM>rew wprdiSkif, 
koA the Greek isiip>.»^ derivefd fitnu it, implies, 
to prevent their bemg dispersed or lost,^ in^tfaek 
hunting ei^cursions, or otherwise, over tlse^Tast 
and trackless vi^ds of Chaldcea and Arabia. I 
have not ' die least intention * of iinpugning • ttie 
seriptu^el ^^<k)uiit (A its erectipn,^ wiHdbuioevtf 
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of these senses the wotd Sebt may be iinder^ 
stood, but I contend that the more predominant 
idea in their minds was to erect a tower of that 
vast altitude, for the sake of accurately obsenr* 
mg the motions of the celestial orbs ; that their 
devotion to the worship of fire gave to it its 
pyramidal form ; and that, in fact, the tower of 
Babel was neither more or less than 

A TEMPLE AND HIGH ALTAR 

TO THE SUN, 

erected by an idolatrous race, who had long 
deserted the temples and altars of the true God. 
A HIGH ALTAR, indeed, I may with justice de- 
nominate it, since on its vast table, according 
to Heroddtus, (Clio, 183,) at the anniversary 
festival of this God, the Chaldaeans regularly 
consumed incense to theamcunt of a thousand 
talents. 

That the circumstances here stated are not 
alluded to in scripture cannot be urged as any 
solid objection to this hypothesis, since Moses 
was not giving us the history of idolatry in the 
line of Ham, whose posterity se^n to be alone 
engaged in its iniquitous construction, but of the 
true religion in the virtuous line of $bem, and 
seldom engages in historical detsals C09cemin^ 
any natiofn, except "Vf hen by its conduiQt it be-^ 
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comes connected with that of the Jews. WJbeii 
this same Chaldsean race of idolators, in suc«- 
ceediog periods, became the conquerors imd 
Oppressors of the chosen people of God, the 
anathemas denounced against them and the 
objects qf their worship,, as the reader has pre- 
¥|o^y. ol;iserved, were frequent and terrific. 
Let us, however, do justice even to thesq infatua- 
ted votaries of the Sabian superstition, for 
though they paid external homage to the sun, 
nq[OQn, and stars, which they thought to be eter- 
Half yet it was not wholly to the material orb 
it^^lf that their devotion was directed ; they 
si^posed them to be animated by intelligent 
beings, of various rank and powers in the uni- 
verse, who made those shinmg spheres their 
habitation, governed their motipns, and guided 
thpir influences. To those presiding Qenii, when 
their orbs were visible, above j were their invoca- 
tipns principally addressed ; and when invisible;, 
tl^eir im^^s, formed of the most precious m^ta^s, 
were with eqjaal fi^rypr adored, bdouu . In proof 
of this,. luay be adduced the colossal statue of 
Belus,.of solid ^Id, mentioned by Diodorus as 
erected on the platform of this temple, and the 
whole trsan of ^bprdinate deities, fabricated of 
g^ld^ and. various coloured gems, that adorned 
the wails of the mysti.c recesses of the Mithratic 
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tavern, as described in the second volumeof the 
Indian Antiquities*. 

The learned Bochart, in his Phaleg, has pre- 
served for QS several fragmehts of eastern tradi- 
lioh concerning this tower, as that it vras- over- 
turned by tempestuous whiri^inds, and that 
Nimrod, the projector, vras buried in its ruins. 
Josephus cites the well kno^h oracl^ of the 
venerable Sybil to the same purpose. The 
ancient Jewish writers and commentators on 
the Bible also bear ample testimony to rt^ 
erection as a temple for idolatrous v^orship ; and 
the Jerusalem targum in particular asserts, that 
on the summit wiais intended to have been placed 
an image, with a sword in its haiid^ as a kind olf 
Icduman for its defence agaihst men and daeilions. 
Et faoiamus nobis Imaginem ADORA^rioNis in 
ejus fasttgio, et ponamuis Qlddium in manu ejus, 
ttt conferat contra acie^ prseliUm, prius quam 
dispergditimr de superficie terree.-^Targum Hie- 
rosol. Certainly, scripture gives no countenance 
to vagaries like these, but that idolatry gave 
birth to the project is evident ; &hd the criminal 
intention may well be inferred from the acknow- 
ledged character of the-builders. 

The concise and simple history of this stu- 
pendous undertaking, as given in the Btble^ is ail 



* See lad. Antiq. Vol. S. Sect. 3 Mid 4. 
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follows ^^It was the diyine wiU th»t tbe eartfa; 
newly ipecovered iirom the waters "of the ocean, 
ahoiiid be gradually peopled in all its divmions 
by tlie descendants of Noah and his family 
preserf ed in the Bxk. The confederacy formed 
^ Babel wsas directiiy subversive of this ben^ 
intMtion of Providence. This was one prin- 
cipal cause of the divine anger, and of the con* 
sequent judgment, the confusion of the iip^ as 
Mr. Bryant contends it should be rendened, by 
which it was frustrated. But tiioi^ Moses is 
silent in regard to the crime of intended idola- 
try, it by no means follows that, becarase it is 
not mentidned by him, it was not a part, and a 
w^hty part too, of that crime which brought 
down tiie vengeance of Heaven. This mad ih'o- 
ject having pix>ved abortive, and die dis^rsion 
of tbe assemUed multitudes having been accxMat- 
plished throi^h the very means taken to avoid 
it, viz. their efibrts to raise a structure that 
d»Hrid serre as a «g^/, er point of re-unio«, 
£9rtbi«r scsittered tribes, a temporary suspen- 
sion in its erecHon took place ; but the work be^ 
gun by NiiBuod wascom^deted by his son Belus^ 
liot at all reformed by that judgment, acoordii^ 
to the original ]dan, or as nearly as practicaidei 
and so iremamed (fotr ages an atmoat indeslrueti* 
bte mass of masonry. What was properly eidl* 
ed ttie T'emple of Behis, as may be collected 
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firom all the classical authorities above enume- 
rated, was an additional pile, erected round it 
in after times by Semiramis or Nebuchadnezzar, 
or whoever it was that built, or beautified, or 
enlarged, the city of Babylon. The tower of 
observation stood proudly prominent in the c^i- 
tre; the gaze, the wonder, of an admirii]^ world! 
The above representation is in a js^eat degree 
consonant to the account of Herodotus, who 
visited Babylon and actually saw this tower, 
standing in decayed glory, about 400 years be- 
fore the Christian sra. In {N'oof of this, and 
that I may not appear to give the language of 
this great historian a forced application, or bend 
his meaning to the hypothesis here adopted, I 
shall cite a portion of chap. 181, of his first book, 
in the words of Mr. Beloe's accurate and elegant 
translation. " In the centre of each division of 
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the city, there is a circular space surrounded by 
a wall ; in one <^ them stands the royal palace, 
which fills a large und strongly fortified place. 
The Temple of Jupiter Belus occupies the 
other, whose huge gates of brass may still be 
seen. It is a square building, each side of which 
is of the length of two fiu-longs. In the midst 
a TOWER rises of the solid depth and height of 
one fiurlong, upon which, resting as a base, seven 
other turrets are built in regular succession. The 
ascent is on the outside, which, winding firom 
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the ground, is contmued to the highest tower ; 
and in the middle of the whole structure there 
is a convenient resting place.'' I consider this 
tower, in the centre of the square building, as 
the remains of that identical tower, from which, 
casting their eyes over an horizon as uninter- 
rupted and almost as boundless as the ocean, the 
ancient ChaldaBans accurately observed the rising 
and setting of the stars. It was a temple within, 
and an observatory without, and nothing was 
ever better calculated to answer both purposes. 
The seven turrets, rising gradually one above the 
oilier, from the ample base, mark the seven 
planetary deities to whose honour it was erect- 
ed ; and the resting-place ^ in the middle, was the 
chosen spot of unwearied and profound philoso- 
phical investigation! 

That the above statement, in regard to the 
origin and application of the tower in questioQ, 
is not wholly £aiiciful or conjectural, may be 
proved by what Diodorus, from oriental autho- 
rity, has informed us concerning the precise 
number of furlongs which formed the circum- 
ference of the walls of Babylon, and the reason 
for that precision ; as well as by that analogy 
to which we must often have reference in doubt- 
ful cases; I mean, the analogy between the 
manners and customs of the Assyrians, and 
those of the Modes and Persians, their neigh- 



bours in Asia. I request the reader's attention 
to the remarkable facts which I akn now about 
to state. 

The orioinal walls op Babylon measured 
exactly 360 furlongs, the number of the 
' days in the ancient year. 

. The walls of Babylon were reckoned, by the 
ancients, for their height, depth, and .^xtept, 
amon^ the wonders of the world. Herodotus 
affirms them to have been 200 cubits* or 300 
feet, in height; 50 cubits, or 75 feet, thick; 
and their circumference he states, as before ob- 
sorted, at 480 fiirlongs ; hut this we shall pre- 
sently prove to be a mistake, if tlie in^sure be 
applied to the original walls, which were only 
360 Airlongs in extent, the precise number of 
•the days in the ancient Ghald»ap yewTi. before 
that yeair was, at a succeeding periody and 
by more exact compiitation, reformed, Th?ir 
height was afterwards reduced to 60 cubits, by 
Darius Hystaspes, in reyenge fat the rebeUion 
of its inhabitants, who placed their principal 
dependence on the height apd sta^ength of thfue 
walls. The reason of my here adopting the 
account 6f Biodorus, who states their circunOr 
ference as 360 furlongs onfyy and expressly 
asserts that they were formed of that extent^ to 
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mafk Che number of the days in the ancient year, 
is, in the first place, because that number is 
more consistent with probabiUty, and secondly 
because it is in entire unison with the sentiments 
entertained by a r^^e who seem to have regu- 
lated 8^11 their pul^lic proceedings by some sort 
of astronomical calculation. For, in confirmar 
tion of this account, he ^dds, that Semiramis 
employed, iu building Babylon, two millions 
of men, who built a stadium or furlong each 
day, till the whole was finished in a year, con- 
taining that number of day^. 

The coiiipleJ;e vin4ipation of Herodotus, who 
states the number of fiir}ong3 to be so much 
greater, is not difficult. A little attention to 
early Chftldgean history, as recorded by Bero- 
sus aad detailed by Josephusf* will fully justify 
what may appe^ an exagg^eration in his state- 
ment. 

WJii^i^ ]^i[ebucha4ne?zar ascended the Assy- 
rian tjirqn^, among other grand projects of hi^ 
ambition, he resolyed that Babylon should 
f qual Nineveh iu extent ; an4? t^he walls of that 
more ^cient capital having, as we are informed 
by the whple vo^ce of ant^uity, been just 489 
liirlongs in cbcumference, he enlarged those of 

* DIod. Sic. Ub. u. p. 130, ii$. 

t Vifl« |(ey«09S api^ Joaeplir AnU^. JucU lilb. x. cup. It, p. W^ 
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Babylon to that extent, by building on the 
western quarter of the city; arid when Hero- 
dotus visited it they were of that computed ad- 
measurement; for it does not appear that the 
infatuated monarch reigned long enough to 
complete all his vast projects in regard to that 
proud city, which he gloried to have built by 
the might of his power and for the honour of his 
majesty; Daniel iv. 30. Thus, then, does the 
verity of these two great historians remain un- 
shaken, though their accounts of its dimensions 
are somewhat at variance; but Diodoms, in- 
structed by Berosus, alludes to its original 
walls; Herodotus, to their circumference, as 
enlarged by Nebuchadnezzar. 

If the reader should be startled at the mag- 
nitude of these dimensions of the improved city, 
and the enlarged walls of Babylon, let him, dis- 
missing for a moment his European prejudices, 
advert to those of other great cities in different 
regions of Asia, but in particular those of India, 
their palaces and their temples, either at present 
existing, or to be traced in their stupendous 
ruins. Among their cities let history point out 
to him those of Canouge and* Gour, on the 
Ganges, whose vast ruins attest their ancient 
magnificence. With respect to their temples, 
both subterranean and supernal, let him advert 
to the stupendous excavations at Canarah, a 
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i¥Ork, in Niebuhr's opinion, surpassing the py^ 
ramids in labour, and the sculptured cavern- 
temple of Elephanta; let him survey Chil- 
liAiMTBRUM, Jagoernaut, and the still vaster par 
goda of Serinoham, on the Cauveri, thus truly 
described in the Indian Antiquities. '^It has 
seven square inclosures, one within the other, 
the walls of which are twenty-five feet high and 
four thick. The inclosures are 350 fe^ distant 
from one another, and each has fourlarge gates, 
with a high tower, which' are placed, one in the 
middle of each side of the inclosure, and oppo- 
site to the FOUR cardinal points. The out- 
ward wall is near four miles in circumferenoe, 
and its gate-way to the south is ornamented 
with pillars, several of which are single stones 
thirty-three feet long, and nearly five feet in diar 
meter; while those, which forpi the roof, are 
still larger : in the. inmost inclosures are the cha^ 
pels.-' vol. iii. p. 51: With respect to the mag- 
nitude and extent of the wall^, let him look 
into the page of Xenophon*", and read his ac^ 



* Of this famous wall, but so little known, since it is no where men* 
tionedy except in tkeAnabasU of this antlior» the reader will perhaps 
thank me for presenting him with the following correct account from 
the original : Ad Medin murum perveninnt (Oraeci) qnem et ingress! 
snnt, eztructnm cfpere latericio, ethUnmine, qunm iatitodiaem habe- 
ret XX pedum, altitudinem C, longitudo ferehatur esse parasanga- 
mm XX, neqne procnl a Babylone aberat. Xenophontis Anabasis, 
fib, 1, cap. 4, p. 102. edit. Oxon. 1703. 
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count of the great wall, cemeated also wHk 
bitumen, that aaeiently extended between the 
fduphrates and Tigris, above Babylon, one hun- 
dred Grecian feet in height, twenty in br^ftdth. 
and twenty para^imgs, or sixty miles in length, 
an inferior moftuaient of grandeur indeed» but 
supposed to have becm built by Semirami^ h^r^- 
self , and of wl>ioh not a vest^e now rem^in^ ; or 
let him turn his eye to that more stupeaxdous 
WALL which protects China from the inroads of 
the Tartar hordes, in . some places carried over 
mountains of the steepest altitude, and in oth^s 
through valleys of the profoundest depth, iw 
fifteen hundred miles, forty-five feet high, m^ 
eighteen feet in tibk^ness. These ^i^ugust obr 
jectsy although tsome are of ccwparatively mpr 
dern date^ and far from approaching to th« 
ganndeur and immensity of the erectipps at ^ar* 
bylon, considered collectively, may give him 
sqme foint idea of what an eaervftted people in 
the glfl^ng trf^ical regions of Asia, when in^ 
spired with love to their, ^dnces and devotion to 
the national religion, are capable of accom- 

ptil^49g' 

Nebuchadneazar, however, although, in de* 

spite ^s it were of the reveries of its astronomi- 
cal foundef s, he made this alteratioa in tbe 

* 

number of furlongs of the city walls, was ne- 
vertheless a fervent ^^Tf^V pC the ^v^p ^ j^ 
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evident firom th^ ^aat gokfen imqge o/Hi^f dfitg 
Ufhiok he set tij? to b^ ^ors^ipp^d m tk^ plain qf 
Ih^ray in the province ^ Sabjflim ; for wb)cb 
dfimig impiety, his punishment wa^ f^t once \gar 
mediate and exemplary. The dre^fol exam-' 
pie seems to have bad but. little effect upon the 
conduct of bis regal successors, who contiiiued 
to pay th^r deyotioos to the solar orb, imtil 
the prophecies denounoed against that idola- 
trous city weire ful^lled in its complf<te and 
boundless desolation. 

The mow attentively we eonmd^r the man- 
ners and custoBfts of these Asiatic Aationsi the 
fact aj^aro to strike us with increasing con- 
viction^ . that altnost every tUfig of importance 
transa^^ted ?tmong the Babylonians, Medes, and 
Parsians^ in those. remota a»r$is, was done by 
astronomical rules. Cyrus, when be invaded 
this greti^t dty, is si»d to bavo cut the river 
Gindcs if^ S6Q obwtoels. in order to r^fider it 
fordq^Me by bis arpaiy*; even the ti^saotions of 
the .Hai^Bnp were in some degree regulated by 
th^ni) ^ the number of the conoabines of the 
Persian monimbs was just 3fiO, the number of 
the days of ttie mrefoitned year; a eireum- 
st»ece, J^y j&e way, ftbat deeisively nmrks how 
l^te in their ^xmh t^at reformation prsustiealisr 

• Hcnntot, Ub. i. cap. 189. nipd« 31c lib* xviL p. t». 
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took place ; for this is said of tBe court of Da- 
rius, about 530 years before Christ. It would 
be improper to omit, in this place, the remark- 
able attestation given to this recorded custom 
of the Persians, in scripture; for it is there 
said, that the royal concubines, throughout the 
year, went, each in their turn, to the king in the 
evenings and in the morning returned into the 
house of the women; Esther ii. 12. 

If now we pass the bounds of Asia, and for a 
moment look to Egypt, we shall there find pre- 
valent a similar superstition, and we shall not 
wonder at it, since Egypt was in ancient times 
geographically considered as a part of Asia, 
and in a mythological point of view it certainly 
was so. Tiie race of Mizraim, also, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, had two remarkable care- 
moniea allusive to the same object. The first 
on record is, that at the tomb of Osiris, during 
the days of lamentation, the priests, who were 
appointed to bewail his death, daily poured out 
libations of milk fix)m 360 vases^, to denote, as 
it is expressly said, the days of the primitive 
year, used in the reign of that monarch. Ano- 
ther still more curious instance, with a beautifiil 
moral apparently contained in it, occurs in the 
same authorf , viz. that at Acanthe, near Mem- 

• Dipd. Sic. lib. i. p. 96'. t lUdim, p. f9. 
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phis, on the Lybian side of the Nile, it was an 
ancient immemorial custom, on a particular fes- 
tival, for 360 priests to fetch water from the 
Nile in as many vessels from that river, and 
then to poiH* the water into a great receiver per- 
forated at the bottom ; by which ceremony they 
represented both the days of the ancient year, 
and the ceaseless lapse of irrevocable time. 

In farther proof of the assertion that astrono- 
mical maxims were attended to in the construc- 
tion of the great cities and palaces, as well as 
in the courts, of Asia, let us now direct our 
view to EcBATANA, the capital of the ne^h- 
bouring kingdom of Media. There we find, 
situated on the summit of a conical hilly rising 
to a vast elevation from the level plain, the 
palace of Dejoces, its monarch, surrounded 
vrith seven circular walls, gradually risii^ one 
above the other on the ascent of the cone, and 
painted of different colours chemically pre- 
pared, to designate the number and supposed 
colour of the sun, moon, and five (Janets; the 
first or outermost h^ing white frt>m the battle- 
ments upward, the second blacky the third 
purple^ the fourth sky-blue^ the fifth of an orange 
colour^ but the two innermost walls, that im- 
mediately inclosed the superb abode of the 
monarch himself, were most gloriously deco- 
rated, the one being covered with burnished 
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goldi And the other With p\^te^ of silver*. That 
the suH was symbicJteed by the drctilar wall of 
gold, fend th6 itfotyN by riiat adornied with silV(E?i», 
caHnot for a nw^ni^nt fee doubted, whfeii We 
fecoHefct that, tK*ou^ k\l antiquit^f, tkdt oifefe 
Wfei^e dfeSigltidteti by these metals, atid that, in 
fe<*, lo thid d^f they edntittvie their eheittical 
chara<3tfe<'s. 

The same diversities of colouring, rich and 
brilliant,* but prihcipally deep red and s^ Mud, 
were observed by Nwden, Poc^ocke, dnd lattt- 
to'avellers, as con^picnously adtymiiig the figures 
in basso telievo, prihcipally allusive to astrono- 
mical details, and the zodiacal asterisms, poiir- 
trayied on the walls and the roofs of the palaces 
and temples in Upper Egypt, particularly tho^^ 
of Dendera and Philae. '5 

Ecbatana, the present Hamadan, still boast- 
ing a vast casttfe but in ruins, ft Mrill be recbt- 
lected, was in Media; and Dejoces, its ttwv 
narch, in erecting this splendid structure, ottly 
imitated the example of those ancient sag^fe 
who, in the subterranean caverns of Mithra, fead 
long before elevated that vast ladde*, (a syni^- 
bol of the sidereal metempsychosis, and an imi- 
tation doubtless by these romantic S^biah di^o^- 
tees of Jacob's ladder^ which he saw in his 
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dr^am, the top of tbhieh feached to heUMn^ akS 
on which the angels of God ttere seei^ AsceHdkl^ 
and descending^) on the ascent of which Wert 
seven different gatesy according with ttre num- 
ber of the planets. A more palpable ittiitsLtidHi, 
indeed, and perversion by thes^ m^fthetogii!^ 
priests of tiie symbols and dogma of ^ sublime 
school than their own occurs pot in th6 SiAiiHik 
range of Pagan antiquity, ais is evident froiA 
their adopting the very woiii gate, ttded by titt 
Vfenerable patriarch iti his rapturons exclamah 
tion, Surely this is tht -house of God, stirily thh 
is the GATE OF Heaven. The reader wffl 
please to refer to what I have said respecting 
the word ga+e in the Indian Antiquities, vol. ii. 
p. 242, which is %uratively used for the whole 
mansion; the gate of the house in Bastem coun- 
tries being that part which is most richly 
adorned, the place where hospitality is dis- 
pensed, and the most important transactiotis in 
commerce carried on. Astronotey seized upon 
the expressive term, and transferred it from ter- 
restrial mansions to the revolving spheres: but 
to proceed with the allegory. 

The first gate, we are informed, was of lettd^ 
which was mtended to mscck out th(& substance 
and slow motion of the planet Satuhn; the se- 
cond gate was composed of tin, by which they 
shadowed out the brilliancy and sofhiess of Ye- 
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NUS ; the third gate was of brass^ which they 
imagined a just emblem of the solidity and du- 
rability of Jupiter; the fourth gate was of tra», 
by which Mercury was typified, because he is 
suited, like iron, to all sorts oflabour;* the fifth 
gate consisted of a mixed mass^ of which the he- 
terogeneous composition, variableness, and irre- 
gularity, rendered it the fit emblem of Mars ; 
the sixth gate was of silver ^ exhibiting an apt 
similitude of the mild radiance of the silver em- 
press of THE night; and the seventh was of 
goldy a proper emblem of the Sun, the one being 
the king of metals, and the other being the sove- 
reign of the sky*. 

This very curious account of the different nae^ 
tals and their similitude to the planets, preserved 
to us by Origen from Celsus, introduces us to a 
still farther knowledge of the high advance in 
chemical science at which the Chaldaeans had, 
at that early period of their histwy, arrived, as 
well as of its connection vnth their favourite one 
of astronomy. I shall, therefore, easily obtain • 
the reader's pardon for extending my observa- 
tions upon it in an essay professedly treating of 
the learning of the Chaldaeans, who, it is evident, 
from intense contemplation of the planets under 
that clear and beautiful sky, where the heavenly 
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bodies appeajr by night, we are told, as if set 
in a canopy of black velvety and sparkling with 
unusual lustre, had attained to some knowledge 
of the co/our^ by which the planets at least are 
undoubtedly distinguished, although they seem 
not to be correctly applied on the painted bat* 
Hements of the walls of Ecbatana. It may not 
be improper to add, in this place, fopr the iitfor- 
mation of those who are curious on the sutjjject, 
that the real colours of the planets, as stated by 
Huygens, and other modem astronom^isi, are 
as follows : the orb of Saturn has a deep bluish 
cast, and it is remarkable that Sani isT always 
thus depicted by the Indians ; Jupiter appears 
of pure white; Venus, however brilliant, is not 
without a tinge of yellow; and Mercury is 
marked by dazzling radiance tinged with light 
blue. 

It has never yet be^i satisfactorily accounted 
for, that we designate the planets in astrono- 
mical, and metals in chemical, science, by the 
same characters, otherwise than that the astro*^ 
nomy of the Greeks came to us through the 
Arabians^ the supposed inventors of chemistry; 
Imt to those who are chemists, it must be evi- 
dent that th^se ancient Chaldeans who were so 
deeply acquainted with the nature and wonder- 
ful properties of fire, and who on that account 
adored it as a divinity, could not possibly be 
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dangers to so exalted and noble a science. In 
facty astronomy and chemistry were sister sci- 
mices in those early days, and this mode of den 
signating* die different planets and* metals hrp 
congenial characters descended to the Arabisour 
from an oldec schooU eren fcom this of Zoro^ 
aster^ and the Median Magi, in whose saoied 
caverh^elnptes, we have just seen/ the planets^ 
were first designated acc<Mrding to the various 
metals. , In fsbct, they thcmght that those pla^ 
nets were composed of, or at least - principally 
abounded in, that species of metal by which 
they were so distinguished, or else in a high de- 
gree possessed qualities resembling those me- 
tals. Thus the sun, being the brightest of the 
orbs, was represented by! a circle, the symbol oi 
perfection.; and goldf being the most pure of 
metals, was symbolized by the same figure. 
The moim being the n^xt orb' in apparent purity 
and brightness, was shadowed out by siher, the 
second in rank of the precious metals, and. the 
crescent beeaxne the discrinlinating character of 
both. Mats was thmiglat to abound in copper^ 
because his aspect is of a dusky red colour. 
The spbore of Vemis sparkled ota h^h witii the 
soft lustre of tin. Mercury is the Sjrmbolic cha- 
racter of quicksilver^ not only on account of the 
brilliant whiteness which his lucid orb displays, 
but because his progress through the heavens 
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was iiiad« with ^rapidity , tike the motions of that 
active ahd penetrating metal. Tbe dazzling ef- 
fiilgence tbkt in a peculiar manner distinguishes 
/wplfijr; -sfeem^d to Tehder him fiilljr represented 
by^ the shihitig substance of polished brass^ or 
ratbet^ steel; for this planet and iron are desig- 
nated T>^ thfe sa'me chemical dhahicter. So- 
iurit/Whos^ i^low mtitibh among the fixed stars 
11^ scarcely perceptible, is properly enough sym- 
bolized by that tead of which his astronomical 
designation is the chemical character; there is 
likewisein lead a bluish cast, which is in a very 
marked manner the colour of that distant orb. 

Thou^' this difference in the colour of the 
pkmets may not be so strikingly perceptible to 
astronomers in the foggy atmosphere of the Bri- 
tish islkndB; yet in the cloudless i»ky and pure 
ail? Of *Ch8tldea1t doubtless was distinctiy dis- 
cernible. Hie eider Cassini, who observed the 
plaitet Venus in Italy, was enabled in the clear 
tttinbsp3iere of that country to make discoveries, 
which hiff son afterwards in vain attempted to 
verify in'tiie grosser one of Paris'. ' Indeed, the 
Ohdldfeans are said to have made the same ob- 
Aervattbtis ill regard to the various colours of the 
fiied'stai^, which rcStjuire^tiir iiicer inspection; 
srttd ' ffom those colours, in their romantic 
schem'es'bfjudfciiil authority, tKey istssigned cer- 
tain series of them to one planet, and certain 
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other series of them to another. Those of a 
blue tii^ they made kindred with the house of 
Saturn; those of a reddish tinge, with Mars; 
those of a yellowish cast, they said belonged to 
the house of Venus ; those of brilliant whit^aa^sto 
that of Jupiter. The dazzling Mercery had his 
allies in the vast expanse; and the same influ- 
ences which emanated from the silver and g^- 
den rays of the lunar and solar orbs, were sup* 
posed to be equally difiused from those orbs 
which were of congenial hue. 

From these romantic dreams of astrology on 
the supposed influence of the stars, w;hich 
science, however, it will be recollected, was, in 
these early periods, the sister ^ if not the parent ^ 
of astronomy, and that a Chaldsean and an as- 
trologer are, even at this day, almost synonimous 
terms; from those reveries, founded indeed, for 
the most part, in fancy, but not wholly destitute 
of instruction, let us return to the consideration 
of Hbe actual influence of the solar superstition 
on the manners and customs of oriental nations. 

Once more then, and for the last time, amidst 
this efiulgence of frdse glory, streaming from 
the prostituted altars of Asia, let our attenticm 
be directed to the empire of Persia, where the 
great Shah-in-Shah, or king of kings, com- 
inands our attention from his lofly throne. 

Rich with the wealth of Ormus and of Ind. 
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No description can be more splendid and 
animated than that given of the prnnp of the 
Persian monarch marching to battle, by Qnin- 
tus GurtiuS) who donbdess had the narration 
from oriental goiorces. He declares, it to have 
been an immeniofial ^^ustom among the Per-* 
sians, for the army never to march before the 
RISING OF THE SUN; that a. trumpet, sounding 
from the king's pavilion, proclaimed the first 
appearance of its beam; and that a golden 
image of its orb, inclosed in a circle of crystal, 
vras then displayed in the front of that pavilion, 
which difiiised so vdde a splendour that it was 
seen through the whole camp. Roused to ac-^ 
tion by the solar ray, when the army began 
to move, they regulated the order of their 
march by the motions of their celestial leader. 
They bore aloft the expressive symbols of his 
magnificence, in bestowmg upon them light aikl 
heat; and they kept constantly befoi^ theiSr^ 
^es a conspicuous memorial of his ovm diur«>^ 
nal progress through the expanse of heaven.. 

According to the same vnriter, in the front o£ 
tbe army was carried, upon silver altars, the* 
sacred and eternal fire that was believed ta 
have descended firom heaven. iBunediately 
after came the Magi, chanting hymns, after the 
fashion of their country, in honour of Mithra. 
Then followed 365 youths^ representing the 
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days of the ttf armed year,.. and xlqthed m«vest- 
ments of a bright red cur Jimie colour;. To 
these succeeded the chariot of Jupiter^ . (thal.is^ 
the Ood of the firmament^) drawn by white 
horses, and followed by one of exceeding raagr. 
nitude and superior beauty, called the horse 
OF THE SUN, and in. a peculiar, manner .cpnsek 
crated to. that, deity. . ThiB grooms appointed to^ 
train and conduct these howes were arrayed in 
white garments, and bore in theiir bands golden 
rods, or wands, pointed at the end in imitation i 

of the SOLAR RAY*. 

The above /reference to the manners and- ciis** 
toms of the Medes and Persians mmst be^ al- 
lowed to be strictly proper, as those natiqiis, it 
wiirbe recollected, once formed an integral 
portion of the great Assyrian empii-e^ Bites « 
and customs^ analogous to these, I have else^ 
where demonstrated to hare be^i onmeMiig^ 
and, in a varietyof instances^ are efi^m noM;, p^*^ 
dominant aknost to the extremity of the greater^ 
Asia! They flourish in their iull vigotir. on^ 
either side of the Ganges ; every where the sun 
beams, the fire blazes, amidst the devotions of 
the rapt ignicolist; and the buildings 6i the 
Chaldean Indians are all ernes, or ptframides 
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formed as neiarly.as pwmble after tbe^ model of 
that mighty tow£r, from which their ancestors^ 
Vere dispersed over the earth 60 many centuries 
ago. The peculiar resemblance to that tower of 
die great pagoda of Tanjore has long ago been 
remarked by Major Rennel'*^ ; and my esteemed 
friend^ Mr. Hodges, having with his own supe- 
rior hand) in :the year 1796, 'presented me with 
an exaet. drawing. of it for thie deoorafion of 
Aiy Indian Antiquities, I have had it retouched 
by the engraver, and here ^present it for the. in* 
spection of the indulgent reader. To thai sub* 
ject I now finally return. 

In the faypodiesis tbait the high tower in the 
centre of the area of the Temple of Belus in 
sncceedinLg ages built around it, was, in fact, the 
Toweir jDf Babel, or at least the remams of it^ I 
am far fropa beii^ in want of able supporters { 
as^ in additicm to the ancient authorities above 
adduced, many nkodem writers 4)f .high respec*^ 
tability have joined in it; and, in^ particular^ 
Dean. Prideau:9:« who, hss minutely described 
both the tower, andihe et^of Sabyloo, and who 
not only declares it to be Ins own opinion, but 
brings powerftil arguments from Bochart in aid 
of it, which the reader may consult, as the 
whole passage is too long for insertion in this 
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place"*^. The passage begins with tliese words : 
" The next great undertaking of Nebuchadnez-^ 
zar at Babylon was the construction of the' 
Temple of Belus. But that which was most 
remarkable in it was none of his worky but was 
built many ages before. It was a wonderful 
TOWER that stood in the middle of it," &c. &c. 
That it was intended as a Temple to the Sun 
(from its pyramidal form resembling fire, or the 
conical shape of its flame) was long ago aTcrred 
by Archbishop Tennison to be his private belief, 
in the following passage: ^' In those plains (the 
Chaldaean) the Tower of Babel was built^ and 
(a« my private imagination leadeth me to tUnk) 
consecrated by the builders to the Sun, as to 
the most probable cause of drying up the wa^ 
tersf-" Mr. BryantJ fully coincides with him in 
this belief. Speaking of Babel, he says, '^ This 
city was begun by Nimrod, and enlarged by his 
posterity. It seems to hare been a vast semi- 
nary for idolatry; and the tower, a stupendous 
building, was erected in honour of the Sun." 

The learned M. Bailly§, Mr. Costard ||, and 
many other authors deeply conversant in the 
astronomical mythology of these ancient pe* 
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liods, amply support the hypothesis that it was 
built for an observatory, and nobody doubts 
of its having been thus applied in after ages. 
It was personally visited, as before observed, in 
its decaying grandeur, after it had been plun- 
dered and defaced by Xerxes, by Herodotus, 
four hundred years before the Christian aera. It 
was viewed with astonishment, even in. that de^ 
cayed state, by the captains of Alexander, who 
designed to have restored it to its former splen- 
dor^ and; as we are informed by Arrian"^, actually 
set a great part of his army about it ; but Strabof, 
on a survey of these ruins, affirms that tai thou- 
sand men would not be able, in two months, to 
have removed even the rubbish, and Alexander's 
subsequent death put an end to the project. 
Pliny, in the first century of the Christian aera, 
speaks of it as then standing, and with quoting 
Us words I shall, for the present, close my ob- 
servations on this ever memorable tower and 
TEMPLE : Adhuc ibi (Babyloni) Jovis Beli tem- 
plum. Inventor hic fuit sideralis sci- 

ENTI-«J. 

Although, however, our observations on the 
tower itself have for the present terminated, we 
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must not wholly lose sight o/the /buiMfef an4 his 
femihfy whose jhistof y makes an ipteresting poi^ 
tion of the annals of thisse early ages, deeply 
connected as they are with its »^Qnomical my- 
thology^ and under whtch^ in fact^ the wh a te of 
that history is veiled. 

NiMROD, THE Founder of Babel, was con- 
stellated IN Orion. 

On the original sphere, formed by the Chal- 
daeans, and of which only the shattered remains 
have descended, through tiie Greeks, to our 
times, (for that of the ]^gyptians.is distinguished 
by objects, and is replete with allusions, peculiar, 
to thdr own climate and mydioldgy,) our re^ 
searches into oriental antiqmty have informed 
us there .were engraved many . obsolete aster- 
isms, such as. the jSbe^odr, tfa@ AUa^^ Succofh 
JBenoth^ the PiksUBna, and odiers, of which only 
very slight glimmerings pf intelligence have 
reached us. . They are sufficient, however, to. 
demonstrate the fact of such an ancient sphere''^, 
and such, asterismsj having oiiee existed in Chal- 
daea. They were afterwards perverted both h^, 
Egyptians and Greeks to suit their respective 
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mythologies^ as the learned Vossius oi^ this fmh* 
ject has truly remarked. Ut Gi^ci oqania 8iU9 
heroibus tribijiunt, ita et suis iBgyptiiy — Vpsijiiiii 
de Idol. lib. 1, cap. 28. Orion, how^icer, has 
kept his exal^(|d station unchaoged on eyery 
sphere; that, ^tion |to .^hicfa th@ devotion or 
fear of his Chalda^a^ si^bjects had ^^y^ted theif 
departed mpDfrcJi. . ^ ,. , .^^ ... , .. ,, . 
This ^^ghty chi^ftaifl, we ,Jli«i;Ve jief^re o|>: 
served, wa?,8op,e^ mis^l^en/or ^nd d^no: 
n^iiated B^ilxjs^ pj;op*rly jlj^ip sypp^llaijliy^ of, h^i 
son. Wi^ r^speo^i^o th^s ijf^^, of. Nvpis«4» ]^fi9r 
hart makes it 8yfiqn|«ifln^.^th.Iii/%.f^, ^.G^ffj* 
i^ame of Bapchus, or,,a^ he y^tea it, ^j^prrChits, 
and draws ^ ,par^Ql .^tw^en^tJiiie .,chArac^e^ 
of the Hebriew. (deified JP9r|t9Jl) . tUe pop..p:( Cufihi 
and the ancient Qreel^.dei^, [This i^ord^ ibf :4l^ 
rives from ,^.He]bi^w, rooit slgiii^c^^ Xo r^^, 
alluding to bjs re^lUj^n ^igfi^,]^9ji^^. yr\ij^^ 
hw nan*e rt^jPEji^ys, oj:.^^f^n.fqrd,,f%id^jKi 
tk^ extent pf; his 4/?i9i^9ft*. ,,f^TJi.<,mii^,qi',|jie 
whole P^gai^^jjf^rld Qf antiquj^ .TKaa.df^lK^ it^r 

pressed witj^ Jjir^itio^^^pt*^ 8te»tiCc8*»^'iF§ 
and .enprmojus po we.r,^ . .Homer, , wha knew 

nol^hing of the t^<^ gl^f^t pyi^sua^^!^, those 

audacia )fwa pyramidum,\ jet 9peiQ/^^ to. l^ave 

well known the history of Ninurod under the 
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name of Orion » the founder of Ba1>ylon, 
the great and iniquitous hunter of men and 
beasts. He denominates him h^imcc TliAw- 
pjdv*, which, Mr. Bryant observes, betokens 
something vast, and is applicable to any tower- 
ing personage. He adds, that there was a fa- 
mous tower near Zancle, called Pelorus, sacred 
to Orion; and that they erected towers to him 
in consequence of the majestic magnitude of his 
person, and called them Pelorusf . It was natu- 
1^1 for those abject subjects who so basely flat- 
tered him when livings to make a god of him 
when deady and number him among the earliest 
constellations. Consequently, he was exalted 
to the stars under the name of Orion. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hyde, the Chaldaic appellative of this 
constellation is Niphla, and the Arabian is al 
GiEBBAR, quae gigantem 2iJcfortem significant;];; 
and surely there cannot possibly be a more ac- 
curate descriptioti of a tyrannical and cruel mo- 
narch than these words convey. But Nimrod, 
we are informed, was a mighty hunter before the 
Lotdy a hunter of men as well as of beasts, for 
so the best commentators explain the word : and 
could a twofold character like this be more de- 
cisively marked, than by being delineated in the 
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maiui€^rwe see Orkm drawn on the 
sphere; as a gigantic figure, armed with a 
mawy club, very near to the greater and leaser 
1>«^, and the Hare? Proportionate to his for- 
mer dignity and splendour, are the ample space 
and conspicuous station allotted to .Orion in the 
heayens. This . constellation is crowded; with 
stars visible to the naked eye, and of superior 
magnitude and beauty; while those which pow- 
erful . telescopes have discovered in it have de-. 
fied the ability of astronomers to enumerate. It 
is so evident who is the real object alluded to in 
this astronomical hieroglyphic, that I shall not 
insult the readers understanding by dwelling 
too long on the Greek fables respecting Orion; 
yet it is still proper to take some transient no* 
lice of their romantic details. That vain people 
accommodated their allegorical history of the 
early ages of their nation to the asterisms al- 
ready formed by the fathers of mankind, and 
endeavoured to make a foreign sphere their 
own. The world has been imposed upon from 
age to age, by the elegance of their allegories 
and the beauty of the language in which they 
were written, to credit the artfid tale; with what 
truth, will be demonstrated as we proceed in 
this, I trust, not uninteresting discussion. 

The story of Orion's birth, as recorded by 
Hyginus, is too romantic to be related here ; as 
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lie was an Extraordinary man, they conceived 
tiiat he oughtto have as extratarcMnary a birth. 
It is sufficient to say- that he \ras born in Thrace, 
the'otffi^hg^of tii6 wfll df Jupiter, T^eptune, and 
M^Cufy,: >wtib hsid bteftn hoispitdbljf^ entwtftitied 
byhiMpMtehdedfathl^, i^o re<|tj^^^d a child 
Of' hiii^ ifaiShOrtaJ' gU^ti*. Oh H&h ricKculoiiS 
dtoiry; there is *t very* jtadi«i6tis f^mark of the 
At)b4 Bi^iiter,^ that though H<:mifei^ repeatedly 
mientiortf* Cft^on, yetj fond as hie wa,s of enriching 
his poem with the Greek niythdlogy, he never 
O'nc^ niehtidhs the^ wohderftfl' circumstaiicd of 
his" hiirth: -a *]plaiii proof, adds the' Abb6, that 
tke story itAsnol'yii ini)ente3'\ .' According to 
the Greeks, te was not onfy a great hubter, 
which tti&keg H6iner Jiing 'that ha hteiited wild 
beasts iii hfell; but a ^ea^ afstrohoriier. His 
skill in himtihg, they sayj rendered him the ob- 
ject 6f the jealous J *tf totaiiav'krid on that ac- 
<i6unt, accordlng^ttf sbnie ilijFtholc^istsv he was 
shot through with 'arrows by iftidtf goddess; but 
dcciordihg to <)th^l^, bcicailiieh^' Attempted with 
unhallowed hanff to f^Tftove* te veil of that 
chastfe divinity. Others kgaih, ^for^^s few stories 
in 'tKeSi? #hble iny^ofogy ' d¥e ^6re celebrated 
than this of Ofion, so *nbne kth more variously 
related,) ''^feli^^eiy^diHfefrenf ^ccottot of the 

v! v^v' --^.- . , ;• • ;•''/.* *^^> "^ .^,^ : ' .. 
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mode of his death, asserting, that at the cooh 
mand of Diaiia a scorpion issued out of ths 
earth, and stung him to death ; but, the. gpddess 
being penetrated with angui9h> both Oriooi and 
the irepjtile that occasioned }m death were after- 
wards translated by her . into heai^^.;. the one 
forming a conspicuous consteUatimi) iq the 
northern hemisphere, l^e; oHk^r » «iga of the 
zodiac. 

It must be evident to every person of reflec* 
tion, who considers the preceding account of 
Orion, that it contains the shattered fragments 
of the true history of this celebrate4 post* 
diluvian personage, mixed with Grecian as- 
tronomical mythology. SiAce Nimrod, who be* 
gan, and Belus who finished, the observatory 
at Babylon, were by many of the ancients con* 
sidered as the same person, we are not to won- 
der at finding the Orion of the Pagan world the 
copy of the former, thos blending the science 
of astronomy with the sports of the field: other- 
wise there would be just ground for astonish- 
ment at the unaccountable union of two such 
opposite characters. We may even trace the 
resemblance considerably farther, and, in this 
too close and curious attention to Diana the 
huntress, discover the anxious astronomer of 
Chaldea, fixeii in intense contemplation upon 
her orb, and watching her phsenomena, accu- 
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ouriy contends^ fot tbte lAterptetation of it in 
the following passage. ^^ Many writers speak 
of him as being thrown off from the battlements 
of a high tower by Jupiter : and there is a pas- 
sage to this purpose in Homer which has 
embarrassed the commentators; though I d6 
Y\ot thkifc it very c/bscure, if w^ consider th^ 
history of thfe person to whom it relates. 

The poet, who was a zealous copier of ^.ncient 
mythology, mentions, that Vulcan w-as casjt 
down by Jiqpiter from an eminence. He saysi, 
Aat he was thrown cctfo Bnh9u\ which must c^r- 
taii^ly signify awo 'zru^ you BttXov,. or ccf. Upov Bkx^i; •; 
for the sentence is manifestly elliptical. 

He seiz'd him by the foot, and headlong threw 
'FVom the high tower of Belas*.^' 

But of this importatit personage of antiquity 
more thlEin enough has beeti said : let y s attend 
to the mythcd^bgical history of Semiramis, th? 
oldest of the BUme^ (as ther^ s^^m to bave beon 
several^) fop ^e also was elevated to those stais 
which her sufarjects so ferrently adored. 
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Semiramis was also canonized, and became 
THE pEA Syria of the Babylonians. 

That the heroin^ who had confenred such 
numerous benefits on her Assyrian subjects 
sbo^ild be calionis^ed by them, when dead, can- 
nDt be a ^fejfect of wonder; and the learned 
Selden has prored, beyond all doubt, that she 
was the true, the original, Dea Syria, from the 
^aiii^st periods adored in that quarter of Asia, 
under a thousand diflferent appellations. He 
asserts, that, from being the most ancient hero- 
ine deified upon earthy she was the prototype of 
all those -numerous f<M»ale divinities, or Deae Sy- 
fiflB, who^undar tiiie names of Astarte, Astaroth, 
Diana, the huntress, &c. were worshipped in Si- 
don, at Hierapoli», and many other regions of the 
Greata* and Lesser Asia. Her . distinguisbing 
appellatroia at Babylon was Mylitta;. Hero^ 
dotilis describes her by this name, for so he 
tells us the Assyrians expressly called the 
Ventis iTfalftia of other authors*. Her symbol 
was a DOVE or p^on, which her name 
in r the Syrian language implies, she having 
be^n nursed by paeons, according to their 
legends V '^^ that emblem was therefore 
painted on the standards of the Assyriauis, 
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when they went forth to war. Hence Jeremiah, 
when he forewarned the Jews, that the Assyri- 
ans would come and lay waste their territory, 
say8,^^ite a fade gladii columba. Fly from 
the face of the sword of the Assyrian dove, (Je- 
remiah, xlviii. 28.) Doves from Assyria are al- 
so mentioned in Hosea, xi. 11; and the whole 
country was celeln'ated for being a nursery of 
them. 

It was not, however, the dove that fluttered 
on their warlike ensigns that was so nmch ve- 
nerated by the voluptuous Assyrians : it was the 
dove renowned in Paphian wars to which their 
vows were chiefly addressed ; for, in the courts 
of her superb temple, at Babylon, the most 
shameless indecencies prevailed, and thd 
boundless prostitution of female beauty, of all 
anks, was not. only permitted, but sanctioned, 
by the mandate of the goddess, as may be col^ 
lected from Herodotus and. Strabo, as well as 
from the animated anathemas e^inst these im- 
purities to be found in Jeremiah and the other 
prophets. There is no occasion for our going 
into the scandalous particulars, of which the 
most scandalous was, that the wages of this 
shameful traffic were applied to religious piu> 
poses. 

Semiramis was also constellated in the Suc- 
coTH Benoth of the Assyrians, an old asterism 
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of the Chalddean sphere, meaning, Selden in- 
fornis us from the Rabbins, the hen and chickens^ 
and corresponding to the Pleiades of the Greek 
sphere*. This name was given them (for the 
story of the Atlantides is too absurd to be ad- 
mitted, even as a legendary tale) from nxi(», 
navigOy because the most favourable season for 
jsetting sail was esteemed to be at the heliacal 
rising of these stars, that is, in the spring and 
about the month of May, whence also by the 
Latins they are sometimes called Vergiliae. This 
constellation, therefore, being a beneficent one, 
and its heliacal rising of the utmost importance 
and benefit to a race devoted to agricultural 
concerns, the symbol of abundance and fertility 
to an exulting nation, was thought a proper 
abode for the munificent Semiramis. But there 
is another oriental name for the Pleiades, in 
those early periods, considered not merely as a 
splendid portion of a conspicuous asterism, the 
Bull, in whose neck it is situated, but as an 
important asterism itself, which name will per- 
haps introduce us to a still farther knowledge 
of the great character in antiquity to whom it 
is applied. That name. Dr. Hyde informs us, 
is AiYUK, translated by the Greeks A*g, pro- 
bably both derived from Aish, a Hebrew word 



* "Selden de Diis Syriis, Syntagma 9, cap. 7. 
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signifying to gather together ^ as a lien ga/theteth 
her chickens under her wings,' japd jfherefore 
peculiarly proper to designate an a^^emblage or 
cluster of stars like the Pleiades. 

Nimrpd, then, we have discovered in Orion^ 
the giaut and the hunter, and we have now ex- 
hitnted the renowned Semiramis, the Babylo- 
nian Venus, and the true D^a Syria^ in the con- 
stellation anciently denominated by that race 
Succoth Benoth; a word meaning Uter^ly the 
tents of the young tcomen; those tents, the 8o{)| 
and genial abode of love, to which there is im- 
mediate allusion in the generative warmth of 
the hen brooding over her young progeny. 
Hence on many Asiatic and Roman coi^s tb^ 
wanton Queen, who to(xk Niniis to her bed, and ^ 
indulged an incestuous passion for one. c^ her 
sons, is drawn und«r the figure and character of: 
Venus Geuetrix, with the billing dov^ for l^er, 
expressive symbol ; and on the Egyptian sphere 
of the Barberini family, this portion of it,; which 
the bull Apis occupies, is denominated St^^tio 
V^eris„ the mansion of Venus. Henc^, too, it > 
i&l npt impossible, that her very name of Semirsi- 
mis^ compounded of Samar, brown, mA Ha- 
MAMAH, a pigeon^ a bird of a nature r^i^^k^jbly 
Mfarm an4 salacious, might be^ 4^iiye4i Orien- 
tal mythology, originating in, and retrospective 
towards, periods far a^teripJ^ to the datie of the 
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&bui6u8 Greek mythology, is alooe able to pe* 
Betrate to the bottom of the ancient mysterious 
history of these illustrious Asiatic personages 
exalted to the stars. 

On the ancient Chaldjean Sphere, the Eui- 

. phrates occupied the space usurped by 

THE Greek Asterism op Eridanus. It 

COMMENCES AT THE LEFT FoOT OP OrION! 

In conformity with the hypothesis here pur- 
sued, tiiat the CbaldsBans were, in all proba- 
bility, the most ancient race of astronomers^ 
and formed the fli^t sphere; that Nimrod, the 
fbwider of Babel, was constellated in Orion, 
and Semiramis in the Pleiades ; it becomes 
Bi^cessary to degrade the Greek asterism of 
Eridanus from its exalted station in the heavens, 
and substitate the more ancient and noble 
stream of Euphrates in its pktce. From the 
vast ^pouee, too, occt^ned by thid constellation 
in the sky, it seems to mark the river at the 
time of its immdatioa. Dr^ Hyde, in his learned 
commentaary on the Fixbd Stars of Uli:^ Beg, 
tlie. great Tartar king and astronomer; justly re- 
mark» that thia constellatioK is esdled, in Pfo^ 
lemy,. not Eridanus, but only wrocfAu «r€pf«)»^, the 
asterism of the river, which probably was its- 
more ancient and g«nmne appeHtttion. In the 
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same manner, the Argo of the Greeki^ is by 
Ulug B^ only denominated the ship; and, as 
I have elsewhere remarked, the royal astro- 
nomer in doing this probably followed the detail 
of some ancient Persian tables, or the designa- 
tion of some ancient Chaldsean .or Persian 
sphere*. Dr. Hyde expressly adds, it is by 
some writers called w-ora^o? X2pt«vo5, the river m/ 
Orion; for, in fact, if the reader will advert 
to the celestial sphere, he will observe that this 
river commences its course at the left foot of 
Orion. Regel, a star of the first magnitude 
in that foot, may be accounted its head. Now, 
since we have proved Orion to be no other 
than Nimrod, this is a convincing proof that 
the Euphrates was the river first exalted to an 
aaterism, and perhaps it might have been desig- 
nated as flowing from his foot, either because 
he first explored its source, embanked the river, 
or made it navigable. 

' We must now bid farewell to astronomy, and 
attend to an ignobler subject, the bricks and . bi^ 
tumen of Babylon. Before, however, finally 
quitting these celestial objects that have so long 
occiq)ied us, it may not be amiss to presaiit the 
reader with a correct list of the few constella* 
tipns mentioned by ancient writes, sacred and 



• See Ulng Begls Fixkd Stars, J^ 48^ edit* Oxoo. 1665. 



{Mrofane, till tiie period in which Eudbxus formed 
the first Grecian sphere. 

In the book of Job, of antiquity far beyond 
all Pagan productions, only six constellations 
are mentioned, and these are Arcturus, Orion, 
the Pleiades, the crooked serpent or Draco, Ma- 
zaroth or the zodiacal circle^ and Mazaloth the 
lunar mansions. It has been before observed, 
that the translators of the Bible, not being astro- 
nomers, may possibly have wrongly translated 
the original Hebrew names ; but that circum- 
stance is of little consequence in this retrospect. 
Hesiod, .who flourished, according to New- 
ton's calculation, eight hundred and seventy 
years before Christ, mentions only five constel- 
lations, which are Strius, Orion, Arcturus, Plei- 
ades, and the Hyades. Homer, who lived 
about twenty years after him, adds to these two 
more, Bootes and the Wain ; he is lavish in his 
praises of Thebes, but never once mentions the 
pyramids of Memphis, Nearly a century after 
we find the prophet Isaiah insulting the humbled 
monarch of Babylon, under the title of Lucifer, 
in these terms — How art thou fallen from Hen-- 
ven;0 Lucifer, son of the mjoming, Isaiah xiv. 
12. He, too, often alludes to Egypt, but neither 
does he mention the pyramids! Thales, 600 
years before Christ, is Baid to have formed the 
Lesser Wain, though this honour is disputed by 



the PbcBiiiciaiia. Finally, about 360 years W* 
fore Christ, EuDoxus invented the Grecian 
sphere. 

Babylonian Bricks, and the Characters 

inscribed on them. 

» 

The most ancient method of writing was on 
st0ne or bricks of whicb the earliest example on 
record, if allowable to be cited, may . be ad* 
duced the two pillars of Seth, alluded to in a 
pirecedkig pa9^» the one of brick and the other 
of stone^ said by Josephus to have been erected 
before the Deluge, and to have contained the 
history of ante-diluvian arts and sciences. How<^ 
ever disput^^ble this account may be, that of the 
tables of ^tone on which the decalogue was writ- 
ten by the finger of Deity, and delivered to 
Moses on Moi^Qt, Sinai, can admit of no doubt, no 
iQore than can the hi^oglyphic characters in the 
qiost ancient periods, engrmed on the marbles 
^i ^Bgypt, at prei^nt sot abundantly in our pes- 
fusion. They . vettaift ici this day, and will for 
comti^ries tp come, a. la^iting pioof of iim hi^ 
adxanc^e in the ^graving art,. a« well as^^ in cfte- 
mepl sciencei, of a nation whci^ at tiiat eady 
period, comt^ fabri^ate^:]n«trom«»»lii to cut them 
so dieep a^d indelibly oibk the^ atiMst impene- 
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Jn couutries destitute of stouc. like ClialcWa, 
an artificial substaoce, clay, iutennixed witji 
reeds and indurated by fire, was made use of for 
that purpose. Of this substance, formed ioto 
square masses, covered with mystic charac- 
ters, — «H oTT»i<; irXiy^»^qf burnt bricks — ^the walla 
aj^d. palaces of Babylon were, for the most part^ 
constructed; and we have seen in the accountsi 
of tratvellers who have visited these ruiHiSy ^sk" 
aiwiued the bricks,, and observed those reeda 
intermingled with their substance, how durable^, 
1j(irough a vast succession of ages, those bricks,i 
with their inscribed characters, have rem^^nedn 
T^ejr real n^eaniog, or that of th^ Per^epolit^ 
arrow-headed obeliscal characters, and the 
still more complic^^ted hieroglyplncs o^ Bgypt* 
hpwever p9^tially decypher^d by the labour^ of 
the learned, will now, pierbaps, never \te fathool^r 
ed in their, full ej(tei;it, by the utmoi^t ingenuity 
of man- It is probable,, however, that those of 
Babylon^ at least, allude to astrononnical detaila 
which we have seen they were accustoiiied to 
in$uci;ibe on bricks ; or they may be , a sor^ * oC 
culmdw, w^eri^n were noted t^e risii^ wdi 
setting of the piMM^ipal. stars useful in the^ CQU- 
cearns. of husbandry; or„ lastiiy, they may ccwn 
t^in the history of the foui^d^s of those stu^^-. 
dous structures. Impressed at once with .their 
antiquity, their uumbei^^ and their variety, for 



-every Aimace-baked brick found amidst these 
vast ruins is inscribed with them, the astonished 
spectator is stdggered, and is for a moment in- 
clined to coalesce in opinion with Pliny, who 
says, Literas semper arbitror Assyrias*. But 
the question, concerning the origin and antiquity 
of alphabetic writing, if the rude characters on 
these bricks can be thus denominated, is too im- 
j^rtant to admit of so hasty a decision ; and it 
also opens too vast a field for discussion to be 
at present entered upon, In a future page of 
this work, I may, perhaps, venture to offer a 
few reflections on this important subject. I 
cannot however avoid owning myself very 
much inclined to join in opinion with Mr. Bry- 
ant, and other genuine sons of science, not in- 
fected with the French sceptical philosophy, 
that so divine an art could not have its origin in 
the unassisted powers of the human mind. 

Of the bitumen with which these Babylonian 
bricks were cemented together, and which was 
plentifully produced in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon, it may be proper in this place to re- 
mark, that it binds stronger than mortar, and 
in time becomes harder than the brick itself. It 
was also impenetrable to water, as to the early 
descendants of Noah was well known, for both 



* Nat. Hist* lib. Til. cap. 56. 
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the outside and the inside of the ark was in* 
crusted with it, Gen. ^i. 14. It may be proper 
to add here, that the bitumen, to deprive it of 
its brittleness and render it capable of being ap« 
plied to the brick, must be boiled with a certain 
proportion of oil, and that it retains its tenacity 
longest in a humid situation. Mr. Rich in« 
forms us, that it is "at present principally used 
for caulking boats, coating cisterns, baths, and 
other places that usually come in contact with 
water. The fragments of it scattered over the 
ruins of Babylon are black, shining, and brittle, 
somewhat resembling pit-coal in substance and 
appearance," p. 64. It will not be forgotten, that 
the custom, above alluded to, of mixing straw 
or reeds with bricks baked in the sun, in order 
to bind them closer, and to make them more 
&m and compact, was also used in £gypt, as 
may be inferred from Exodus t. 7, where Pha- 
rao]bi commands the task-masters of the op- 
pressed Israelites not to give them straw to make 
bricks^ in order to multiply their vexations and 
increase their toil. 

Speaking of the Babylonian bricks and their 
variety, in respect to size^ colour , and hardness, 
Mr. Rich informs, p. 61, that " the general size 
of the kiln-burnt brick is thirteen inches square, 
by three thick ; there are some of half these di- 
mensions, and a few of different shapes for par- 
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ticfukr purposes, such as rodiKfiiig coThers, &c* 
Tbey are of several dtfTerent colours ; whiM, ap^ 
pToachiBg.more or less to a yellot^sfa cast, like 
6f|Mr ^IdurUrid^ or fire brick, Which is the finei^ 
sort; redy like ottr ordinjary brick, which is tile 
ojdamest sdrt; atid Lottie which have a blackish 
€»Btilaid are tery hard. The sun-dried brick id 
eonsidkaUiy larger thaoa that baked in the kiln; 
intk^ in general looks like a thick clnmsy clod of 
ciarth, in which are seen small broken reedsy ov 
chK^pped kraw, nsed for the obvious purpose <pf 
bititding them: in like manner the flat roofs of 
the housei^ at Bagdad are covered with a com- 
position of earth and mortar mixed up witk 
c^iopped straw. At the Birs Nemroud I found 
soine fii^e^btt^nt bricks, which appeared to hav^ 
bad the same miEiterials in their composition; 
The best stiEfti-dried brinks I ever saw, are those 
which compose the r^ called Akierkouf/' I^ 
the kasr, ot paltee, e«Hr author fouiid in genei»al 
finer spedntiens of art; for, in addition to th^ 
snbstancte'genelally strewt^d on the mnrfaces of 
all these mounds, we here find fragm^ents of ala^' 
baster vessels, fine earl^en ware, marble, and 
great q^i^^titieis of varnished tiles, the gidtinp^ 
and eokmting of u^idh are surprising^ fresh. 
It Was, doubtless, in allusion to their skill m 
milking these bricfes, and engraving upon them 
hif^torical designs, varnished and coloured to re- 
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seinbie the olijeots deftignated, that the (yropliel 
Ezekiel, when he himself wad a captive among 
th^ Babylonians, received this command ft^m 
God, Son of man, take thee a tile, or Bab^^oimii 
bri^^k, and lay it btfore il^e, (as mattiemfati^tmi^ 
who draw lines and diteles, or paintiefb wh« 
sketch landscapes, are accufttoftifed to do,) avid 
pourtfay upon it the city of Jerttsalem; lilat iS; 
adorn it in the same manner as the BaJyyloBians 
make portraits and engrave emblematical iiki^igeft 
on their tiles — Lay siege against it, and cast n 
mount against it — display upon it all the hoi> 
rors to which besieged cities are subjected. 
Understood in this sense the passage is pecu- 
liarly beantifnl and appropriate ; and Lowfc, in 
hiis note, spiritedly observes, in oppoisition to 
some cavillers against the sacred writiiigs, that 
those who think the emblem here made use of 
beneath the dignity of the prophetic oflice, may 
as well accuse Archimedes of folly for making 
lines in the dust,— -Lowth on Ezekiel, chap, iv/ 
ver. 1, The allusion to this their skill in pot- 
tery often occurs in the prophetic writings, While 
the Israelites were still captives among them. 
Go down, says God, to the potter's house, and 
there I wiU cause thee to hear my words, Jere- 
miah, xviii. 2. As the clay is in the potter's 
HAND, so are ye in mine handp O house qf Israel, 
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ibid, v^r. 6. Many similar Jnstaiices iwght be 
adduced, but these are sufficient. 

It, wa£| fiot,, however, merely in the art of 
maJ^Dg and burnkig bricks that the Assyrians 
excelled; they adorned them, we have seen, 
with va^ous fibres of men and animals, painted 
to resemble, life, and the colours were laid on the. 
bricks'T-fv «/*«K IT! TotK TrXivioK* — in their crude 
state, ;|tnd afterwards burnt iuy which, it hsus 
been observed, demonstrates that they had ac- 
quired, at that early period, the art of enamel- 
ling. Among the paintings, Diodorus informs 
us, was a hunting match, in which Semiramis 
herself was seen on horseback, piercing with her 
dart a panther; and, near her, was her husband,. 
Ninus, in the act of fixing with his spear to the 
earth a furious lion. It will be remembered, 
tiiat among the painted objects observed by M. 
Beauchatnp on the varnished bricks was the 
figure of a lion. '' I found one brick, on which 
was a LION, and on others a half moon in relief." 
A statue of a lion of colossal dimensions was 
also seen amid these ruins by Mr. Rich. On, 
the subject of these peculiar symbolical designs,. 
I shall trouble the reader with some remarks, 
hereafter. On the walls of her palace, too, as 
described by the same author, were colossal fi* 
gures in home — ^p^axxa? i txei^off— of Ninus, the 



* Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 97. f Ibid. 
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queen,, and the principal persons of their court ; 
armies drawn up in battle array, and hunting 
pieces in great variety. 

The process from making pottery to moulding 
figures in clay was not difficult, but these designs 
in brass, and the grouping of the figures, must 
have required much greater skill and labour. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the art 
of throwing metals, even the most stubborn, into 
fusion was early and extensively known to the 
descendants of Tubal Cain, who is said to have 
been the instructor of every artificer in brass and 
iro^; and the one hundred gates of brass with 
which thig great city at a later period was for- 
tified, and the golden statues and utensils that 
ornamented the temple of Belus, may be ad- 
duced as proofs of their surprising advailce in 
metallurgic science. But it was in the fabrica- 
tion 6f iniages^ formed of the metals, that they, 
above all things, excelled ; those images by which 
the planetary deities, adored by them, were re- 
pres^ited : and to their infinite variety, and the 
gorgeous manner of adorning them with paint 
and gilding, according to their imagined co- 
lours, while round their heads sparkled the ir- 
radiations of glory^ such as the constellations 
appear to dart forth. Scripture bears the ftiUest 
attestation in the following remarkable passages, 
which denounce the vengeance of heaven upon 
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the apostate Jews for imitating them. She^ i. e. 
Judah, doaled upon the Assyrians^ her neigh- 
hours^ captains and rulers^ clothed. most gor- 
geously. And when she saw men pourtrayed 
upon the walls, the images of the Chaldeans 
pourtrayed with vermilion, girded with girdles 
upon their loins, exceeding in dyed attire upoti 
t/ieir heads^ all of them princes to look to^ after 
the manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea^ the 
land of their ttativity; then^ as soon as she saw 
them witli her eyes^ she doated upon them^ and 
sent messengers unto them unto Chaidea. And, 
again^ towards the close of the same chapter, it 
is said, '^ Mor^over^ this they have done unto 
me: when they had slain their children 
TO THEIR idols; then tJiey came^ the same day., 
unto my sanctuary to profane it. — And, farther- 
morCy ye have sent for men to come from far, 
unto whom a messenger was sent; and^ loJ they 
came, for whom thou didst wash thyself, 
(that is, perform ablutions,) paintedst thine 

EYES, and DECKEDST THYSELF WITH ORNA« 

MENTS. And sattest upon a stately bed, with a 
TABLE (that is, an altar) prepared before it, 

WHEREUPON THOU HAST SET MINE INCENSE 

AND MINE OIL. And a votQc of a multitude, 
being at ease, was with her, and with the men of 
the comwAm sort were brought Sabians from the 
wilderness which put bracelets upon their 
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HANDS, AND BEAUTIFUL (radiated) CROWNS 

UPON THEIR HEADS." Ezekicl xxiii. 14. 



Beautiful Colours impressed on the 

BrICKS» AND OTHER BABYLONIAN PRODUC- 
TIONS: THEIR Skill in Metallurqic and 
Hydraulic Science. 

The remarkable freshoess in the glazing and 
colouring of the bricks, noticed above by Mr. 
Rich, opens to us a field for still more extended 
investigation in respect to the early progress of 
the Chaldaeans in various scientific attainments, 
upon which I shall enter without fear of exciting 
disgust. A race so entirely devoted as they were 
in their palaces, their temples, and the idols that 
adorned them, to the display of the most gaudy 
embellishment, and who in particular were so 
infatuated in respect to colours, that they afiected 
to distinguish them in the stars and planets, had 
doubtless acquired the method of indelibly fix- 
ing them on the various argillaceous substances 
in which their country abounded ; and we may 
reasonably refer to these first artificers in fire, 
the origin of those beautiful designs in mosaic^ 
the stones of different tints, with which at a 
later period the imperial palace of Susa was so 
splendidly decorated. It is in the book of 
Esther that we read of a beautiful pavement of 
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this variegated kind, when, at the great banquet 
given by the Babylonian, or Persian, sovereign, 
Ahasuerus, for the two empires were then 
united in one, all the riches of his treasury were 
displayed to the view of the people. The pas- 
sage in question impresses the mind with the 
most exalted idea of the magnificence in which 
those sovereigns lived when the great Iranian 
dynasty flourished in its full splendour. This 
ostentatious monarch, we are told, made a feast 
unto all the people that were present in Shu&han 
the palace^ both unto gi eat andsmally seven days^ 
in the court of the garden of the king's palace ; 
where were white^ . green^ and blue hangings^ 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to 
silver rings and pillars of marble: the beds were 
of gold and silver ^ upon a pavement of red, and 
BLUE, and WHITE, and black, marble. — Esther 
i. 51. 

— — jtotaque eiFusus in aul^ 
Calcabi^tur onyx. Lucan. 

For imprinting argillaceous and other sub- 
stances with these lasting dies, their country 
abounded with the richest materials, external 
and subterraneous, from which those colours 
might, by able chemists, be extracted. The gar- 
dens in the vicinity of Babylon and, in particu- 
lar, those of Persia, a part of which was always 
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subject to the Assyrian monarcbs, according to 
Cbardin, abound with plants and flowers glow- 
ing with the most lovely dies, and conspicuous 
for their dazzling brilliancy. The mountains of 
Persia are, also, stored with metals and minerals 
of almost every kind, and in great profusion. 
In Media, Parthia, and Bactria, were foimd 
mined of iron, so much wanted in his laborious 
operations by the Chaldeean metallurgist. Sil- 
ver, lead, and copper, were immemorially sup- 
plied by the mines of Mazenderan. Hyrcania 
produced vast quantities of sulphur and salt- 
petre; rock salt and alum were to be had in 
abundance*. The beautiful lapis lazuli, so use- 
ful to the artist, is the produce of the mines of 
Carmania, now said to be almost exhausted; 
they are recorded themselves, also, to have pos- 
sessed a species of jmrph die more beautiful 
than the Sidonian, and they could easily obtain 
iiuHgo from their Indian • neighbours. The^ 
beauty of the Babyloiuan. tapestry, vestments,, 
and carpets, was proverbial among the ancients. 
We are informed by Plutarch, that Cato, having 
had bequeathed to him a rich Babylonian 
Hiautle, immediately disposed of it, as thinking: 
it too splendid for a pUlosopher to wear;^ and 
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Arbuthnot observes*, that i for a suit of Baby- 
lonian hangings for a dining-room there had 
been paid, in Rome, when at its zenith of luxury, 
no less a sum than £645S 6s. 8d. It will be 
recollected by the classical reader, that PeUes 
SabiflonictBj most probably skins dyed for ex- 
portation, of various colours, are repeatedly 
mentioned among the articles of export and im- 
port enumerated in the cargoes of vessels that 
navigated the Erythraean seaf; and, finally, to 
place the point of their superior excellence in 
this species of manufacture beyond all dispute, 
we may once more refer to Arrian, who ex- 
pressly relates, that amidst the other rich spoils 
found at Susa by Alexander, were five thousand 
quintals of Hermione purple^ which exceeded 
that of Tyre in beauty, and had been hoarded 
up there by the Persian sovereigns during the 
space of one hundred and ninety years, but the 
colour of which was as firesh and beautifiil as if 
just come from the dyerj. 

In their first ejBbrts to excel in this line, the 
Chald^ean artists probably used only the simple 
expressed juice of flowers and shrubs, the most 
vivid they could select. Fossil earths of va- 

* Arbathnot on Ancient Coini, p. 149. 
t See Vincent's Periplas, part ii. p. 551. 
X Arriao, lib. iv. 
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rious colours, such as their country abounds 
with, might afterwards be employed; and, 
lastly, as they advanced in chemical knowledge, 
minerals lent their aid to exalt their tints, to give 
them stability, and increase their variety. In 
painting their beautiful cloths, they doubtless 
pursued a process somewhat similar to the 
Egyptians, so minutely described by Pliny: 
after having drawn the outlines of their design 
upon the piece of* silk or linen, they filled each 
compartment of it with different sorts proper to 
absorb the various colours ; then they dipped it 
for a moment in a cauldron full of boiling liquor 
prepared for that purpose, and drew it thence 
painted in all the colours they intended. And 
what he observes in respect to the Egyptian 
manufactures was very remarkable, those co- 
lours neither decayed by time nor moved in the 
washing, the caustic impregnating the liquor 
wherein it was dipped having, during the im- 
mersion, penetrated and fixed every colour in- 
timately through the whole contexture of the 
cloth. Doubtless, to have been able to make 
the colours impressed on these Babylonian 
cloths continue so fresh and brilliant for one 
hundred and ninety years, as related by Arrian, 
. argues no small skill and labour in the work- 
man; and excellence in the colouring material 
itself; and these cloths, since the conquest of 
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Persia was achieved by Alexander three hun- 
dred and thirty years before Christ, must have 
been finished about the time of Cambyses, or 
above five hundred years before the Christian 
aera. 

Though in a race devoted to fire-worship vfe 
must not expect to meet vi'ith any very profound 
knowledge of hydraulic science, yet, from the 
almost infinite number of aqueducts and canals 
opened between the Euphrates and Tigris, by 
which the region of Babylon was watered, and 
without which in some parts the inhabitants 
would have been utterly destitute of vegetable 
productions, as well as from the necessity, of 
draining the morasses in other parts, their ac 
quaintance with the principles of that science 
must have been considerable. This, indeed, 
appears incontestible to those who have well 
considered the account given by Diodorus re- 
specting the hanging gardens of Babylon, vnth 
their lofty terraces extending gradually up to 
the summit of the walls, which were two hun- 
dred feet in height, and at that stupendous, ele- 
vation were refi-eshed with water forced up by 
immense engines from the bed of the £u- 
phrates*. 

A proportionate knowledge of the princq)!^ 
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of pneuiHulic science was also necessary to a 
race so far advanced in chemistry in the early 
ages, as there is every reason to suppose the 
Babylonians were. . T|iey must have required, 
for their furnaces^ machines for collecting, com- 
pressing, ai^d discharging the currait of air, in a 
body forcible enough to promote their respec- 
tive operations; and these must, in consequence, 
have been. of various dimensions, from those 
that excited the intense flame, where the nigged 
ores .of copper and irou were fused, to the geur 
tier blast necessary to perfect the exquisite work 
of thegpldsmith and the enameller. The in- 
vention of the BELLOWJi is^ indeed, ascribed by 
Strabo to Anacharsis, the Scythian*;, but is far 
more likely to have originated among a race re- 
presented from all antiquity to .have, been thus 
skilled in metallui^c science, and devoted to 
those mechanic arts which most wanted the^ 
asi^istance of that us^iil implement. 

I must in tl;as , place, once more, assert m^ 
convictiotn, that the Chaldeans must have 
learned t^e p^indples and practice of chemistry 
smd oth^r abstruse science^ from their ante- 
diluvian, smcestors; for, otherwise, there had 
scarcely elapsed time e90ugh9 nnce the floods 
for their beco^ng such .ejcpert artificers as, in 
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these pages, it has been demonstrated they un- 
doubtedly were. Prior to their being so skilful 
at Hcl^ f<yrge^ other and most arduous labours 
must have been undergone ; for, as is judiciously 
observed by a respectable author of the present 
day, it was impossible to work upon these me- 
tals vrithout first knowing the art of digging 
them out of the mine, of excavating them, and 
of refinii^ and separating them from the ore, all 
which are chemical operations, and must have 
been at first invented by those who excelled in 
the art, however afterwards they might be put 
in practice by the meanest artizans. Those 
who are engaged in the working of copper 
mines, for instance, and know that the metal 
itself must pass above a dozen times through 
the fire before it can acquire its proper colour 
and ductiliitfy will easily accord with this senti- 
ment*. From the bronze figures that adorned 
the palace of Semiramis, it is evident that the 
Babylonians must have been well acquainted 
with all these arduous processes, and doubtless 
they also well knew, the important fact men- 
tioned by Vitruvius, that laying on the colour in 
the niortar, when humid, fixes it indelibly in the 
absorbing matter. Respectable, however, as 
M. Dutens is on this and some other subjects 
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discussed ia his very curious volume, I shall 
find it necessary hereafter to controvert his fa- 
vourite doctrine of the antiquity of the ARCH, 
no signs of which are to be found in all the exten- 
sive ruins o/* Sabglon. 

The high advance in mechanical and geo- 
metrical SCIENCE OF THE BABYLONIANS 
PROVED BY THEIR BEING ABLE TO RAISE SUCH 
VAST STRUCTURES, AS THOSE OF BaBYLON, ON 
A MORASS. 

The more we reflect on the majestic struc- 
tures raised at Babylon, and the nature of the 
ground on which thefy were erected, the more 
must we be lost in admiration and astonishment 
at the wonderfiil mechanical skill, the indefatiga* 
ble labour, and the unwearied patience, of the 
persevering architects ! Egypt was a couiitry 
stored with inexhaustible quarries of the most dm 
rable species of marble. The pyramids of Egypt 
were constructed on a basis of solid rock, in a 
fine climate, and elevated above the reach of 
inuudaJting floods. They have already bid 
defiance to the elements for 3000 years, and it 
is probable may do so for 5000 years longer, if 
a calculation formed on the progress of their 
decay since the time of Herodotus, may be de- 
pended upon, aujd should the globe itself endure 
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so long. The materials for constructing the 
vast edifices of that country, were to be met 
with in infinite variety in the Lybian mountains 
adjoining, and they only wanted the labour of 
the artificer, and the forming hand of the sculp- 
tor, to be fashioned into temples and columns, for 
the admiration of posterity ; but the whole re- 
gion of Babylon, particularly in the early periods 
we are describing, was a vast morass, and re- 
quired to be properly drained and prepared 
to sustain upon its surface any ponderous 
mass of masonry. The same indefatigable 
labour was also necessary to procure the mate- 
rials for building, bricks formed of clay, and 
burned to a burnings as^ is mentioned in the mar- 
gin of our Bibles. Considered in this point of 
view, the labour of erecting the edifices at Babel, 
I must again repeat^ may be esteemed as very 
far exceeding that of those pyramids, and the 
stupendous temples of tfaeThebais; and we must 
not wonder to find Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
account of this tower, giving credit to an obsolete 
author whom he cites to prove that it w^ forty- 
six years in building, which, as he observes, to 
make sound foundations for such a pile in the 
low and marshy plains of Shinar, seemed requi- 
site*. 



Raleigh^ Hist, of the Worid, p. 59. 
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All the efforts of the Babylonians, therefore, 
to gain celebrity in this way, must have been 
the result of the most ardent zeal, supported by 
inconceivable personal toil ; and froin the fitbric 
of the materials, as well as the marshy nature of 
the country, no very flattering hope of their du- 
ration could ever have been formed. Yet, to the 
surprise of admiring travellers, the vast ruins of 
many of them are still visible, and strike with 
awe the exploring eye. The remainder, owing, 
either to the' river having changed its bed^ the 
gradual increase of soil, or perpetual inunda- 
tions, during 2000 years, have vanished^ never 
more, perhaps, to be jdiscovered, or even thdcr 
outlines efficiently traced! 

From all these concurring circumnitances, it 
will appear to the reader less surprising than 
it otherwise might, that, after th^ most attentive 
examination, Mr. Rich should not have been 
able to find any decided vestige either of the 
hidge or the va$t embankment H^AhyH^rodoXx^ 
to have been thrpwn up on each side of the river, 
to restrain its occasionally impetuous torrent with- 
in proper bounds, and prevent its overflowing the 
adjoining country. The real cause will proba- 
bly be found by the reader's turning to the page 
of Arrian, the most authentic of the historians 
of Alexander, by whom we are informed, thait 
that river, the Euphrates, about the summer 
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solstice, being elevated to a great height by the 
melting of the snow on the nionntains of Ar- 
menia, used annually to overflow all the flat 
country of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, re- 
gions inhabited by the primitive race of men ; 
whence arose the * absolute necessity of those 
high embankments on its shores. On the cap- 
ture of Babylon by Cjrrus, and the subsequent 
transferring of the seat of his empire to Susa, 
these and other great works, that had cost the 
toil of ages to construct, and the wealth of em- 
pires to support, having purposely been neg- 
lected, and suffered gradually to go to decay, 
that great river returning to its full strength at 
the usual season of the year, the summer sol- 
stice, the banks on each side of it would neces- 
sarily be exposed to the same ravages which 
they had before experienced: the swollen and 
unresisted floods would impetuously sweep away 
every vestige that remained of them, and at no 
veiy extended period leave the country what, on 
the western side particularly, it has long been, a 
vast morass : or, in the emphatic language of 
scripture, an habitation for the bittern^ and pooh 
of water\. 

Without labour, truly HetcvUean, therefore, a 
country situated between two great rivers, as the 
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word Mesopotamia implies, and those rivars ac- 
customed annually to overflow their banks, when 
the snows melted on the mountains, where their 
sources lie, could not possibly admit of the erec- 
tion of great edifices. Various portions of scrip- 
ture confirm this account of the swampy nature 
of the Babylonian territory. Willaws^ that 
flourish only in a humid soil, are represented as 
growing there in abundance. By the rivers qf 
JBabylon we sat down and wept ^ say the captive 
and desponding Hebrew race : We hanged our 
harps upon the wiUows in the midst thereof^ 
Psalm cxxxvii. 2. The plural wordrtV^r^, used in 
this place, was doubtless intended to signilfy the 
numerous aqueducts and canals that, independ- 
ent of the Euphrates, intersected the country in 
almost every direction. The prophets Isaiah and 
Jeremiah go still farther than this, and, in allu- 
sion to the whole country abounding so much 
with water, call it the sea of Babylon. ^^ I will 
dry up the sea cf Babylon^ vmd make her spri^^s 
dry.'* Again, '' The sea is come upon her ; she 
is covered unth the mul(ilude of the waves thereof 
Jeremiah li. 36. 42. 

Mr. Rich confirms this account of the present 
swampy state of the country, and even of its 
inaccessiblehess at the time of the annual in- 
undation, in these words: " The Euphrates rises 
at an earlier period than the Tigris : in the mid- 
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die of the winter it increasei^ a little, but falls 
again soon after ; in March it again rises, and in 
the latter end of April' is at Its fiill,' continuing 
so till the latter end of ■ June. When at its 
height it overflows the surrounding country, fills 
the canals dug for its reception, without the 
sltcrhtest exertion of labottr, and facilitates affri- ' 
oLr. in a ™n.riring degrfee. The ruin/of 
Babylou are then inundated so as to tender many 
parts of them inaccessible^ by converting the 
valleys among them into morasses." p. 14. 

No Remains to be found of the Pensile 

Gardens. 

Having inserted in the preceding section,' only* 
a veiy slight account of these gardens, which* 
had water conveyed to them in the suiprising 
manner mentioned a few pages b^ck, I now 
present the reader, from Qiiintus^Gurtius, with 
a more detailed description of their strucfture 

and dimensions. 

• • • 

These celebrated gardens were situated within * 
the precincts of the palace, and' occupied a 
square of four plethra; or four hundred feet on 
every side.' In Grecian fabulous narratiori they 
are deeftied' a miraculous work ; equalling in 
altitude the summit of the walls, and being ren- 
dered delightful by the shade and majestic 
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height df numerous trees. The square piUais 
which &u^[M>rt the wfaote weight are built of 
49t0ne; andupoti these pillars the flooring is 
formedof squared wroaght stone, of strength suf- 
ficient to bear the earth thrown deep uponit^ and 
Hbe ntofsture exuding from the watering of the 
tre0s^ and «u6h Tast trees do these massy oo- 
IttJtbns smtttm, dbdt their roots descending dOM^b- 
wards dodupy the depth of no less than eight 
ci^its, or 12 feet, whilst the trees themselves 
dfe£|di'Ies$ tiian SOvfiset high, and are as pro- 
ductive of their (ruits as if tbey grew and were 
ndurii^hed'm their own proper soil. Again, where- 
^ dila{>idatin^ Titne oppresses and Imngs to 
die^ay ndt tniftrely Works fiaibricated by art, but 
fetefl, by degrees^ nature itself ; this massy slruc- 
tui^, Whieh ib jMrel^sed ,upon bytb^ roots of so 
^ many trees, and is loaded with so vast a grove, 
remains unhurt; because twenty broad walls 
, support it, with intervals of 11 feet, so that to 
those beholding it at a distance, the woods seem 
to hang over the brows of their own proper 
ttduhtainbub hills*. * 

• Yet^ 'of \bX\ ^this immense pile df wood and 
stone/ Mr; Kich a;cqu^trts us^not a vestige now 
r^ait»9^lKllle^ si'SC^taF^ ti<^, of a most ancient 
dstt^;' mu^h^'v^icflrdti^d 'by th^ inhabitants, and 

* QfffntiMiCeiliav lib<« t. cap. l. 
' I 
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called Atheky may be thus denominated; al- 
though we are informed by him, that ^^ at pre- 
sent gardens on both sides the river are very 
extensive, so that the tovm of HeUah itself from 
a little distance appears embosomed in a wood 
of date-trees." This circumstance proves, ho^*^ 
ever, that the climate, in general, is friendly* to 
horticulture^ and that artificial gardens, liklB 
those described by Diodoras and Curtius, might 
have once flourished in fiill-blown pride, at Ba- 
bylon. , Mr. Ives, too, when residing at Bagdad, 
May 25, 1756; writes thus in his journal: "We 
are at present supplied vrith pretty good apples 
and apricots, from some gardens which are 
situated by the sikite of the river near HeUah^ 
and in those gardens are vmes, date, and other 
fruit-trees; grapes and plums will be 'ripe in a 
few days.*" 

No Remains of the Arch to be found 
AMID THE Ruins of Babylon. 

Notvrithstanding the assertion of M. Dujtew 
respectmg the mode of constructing the arch 
being known in the most remote periods, Mr. 
Rich thmks there are the strongest grounds for 
supposing that the Babylonians were entirely 

* IvcsVTmfelf, p. S79. 
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uoacquainted Mnth the arch, of which he could 
notfind the sli^tegt trace in aoy part of the 
nuns where he purposely made the strictest 
search, particularly in the sidtiterranean at the 
Kasr, and the passages in the Mujelib^. 
• On this subject of the antiquity of the arch, 
I canaot but consider the ai^uments and induc- 
tions of my late learned friend, Edward King, 
Esq. in^ opposition to the assertions of his aata- 
gtHust, M« Dutens, as unanswerable. It is cer- 
tainly a circumstance not a little curious, as ob- 
senred by that pr<^ound antiquary*, that neither 
m the Holy Scriptures, nor in Homer, nor .in 
Herodotus, does the word arch occur, nor any 
term properly descriptive of that ornamental 
part of architecture. He contends that the 
Gredt word a^^k, lused in some instances to 
convey that idea, does not necessarily impfy an 
arch, and that the lxx in their version of the 
Hebrew Scriptures were obliged to. have re- 
course to the word roj^ov (a bow /or shooting) to 
describe the rainbow, that first noble exemplar 
On record of the arch given by the Almighty 
fantiself 'to man^ The Temple of Solomon had 
no urehes; the account of that glorious . (Struc- 
ture, as given in the first book of Kings, and in 
the second book of Chronicles, is so fiiU and 
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particular, that whoever peruses them with due 
cousideratioii, must be convinced of the truth of 
this statement Mr. King finds fault with Sir 
Isaac Newton in his account of his idea of this 
temple, for using the word arched passages, 
which he contends should only be covered |])as- 
sages, with iQat imposts lying upon them, fima 
pillar to pillar. 

With respect to Homer, he obsi^rves, thiWt 
though in describing the palace of Priafti, Pope 
in his translation, for more elegant than cortect, 
talks oi arches zxiA domes^ no expressions simijiar 
to these appear in the original. In regafd to 
Herodotus, in that author's description/ of th^ 
great city of Thebes, there is no account of any 
arcb; and all "modem travellers gite a negative 
to timt idea. Greaves, Pococke, and Norden, 
could find there nothing like it; nor do the 
acciimte plates of these travellers exhibit any 
thing of the kiqdl ^The portals of these svp^ 
structures for the moist part consign; of massy 
pillars of granite or marble, witb.hug^ imposts 
of similar miignitude plaoed flat upon them, . We 
have before observed the sii^lar fact^ :tbat Ho- 
mer, though so full of admixation'at th^ gran- 
deur of Thrives, that vast city-*- 

^ - ^ ' • 

That spread her conquests o'er a thousand states. 
And pour*d hf r h^voes throngb a biwdred gates— 
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yet never once mentions the pyramids of Mem- 
phis, whence our author concludes, that they 
were not then built. But neither in those pyra^ 
mids is there any thing resembling an arch or 
dome to be fomid; the great chamber of state 
containing the sabcophagus, where, if in any 
part, we should expect to find something of the 
sort, terminates not in an arched vaulting, but 
haa a covering perfectly flat, and is formed of 
Bme imm^ise slabs of marble, extending firom 
sdde to side. Every survey of its massy edifices 
seems to prove that the principles on which the 
arch is constructed were not then known, nor 
were they, he tfamks> at all known in Egypt till 
after the time of the Ptolemies. 

. With respect to the age of the pyramids, from 
Homer'd silence concemii^ them, and their not 
being once mentioned in the prophet Isaiah, 
Mr. Kii^ is of opinion, that they virere con- 
structed about 800 years before Christ; that is, 
400 years previcms to the visit of Herodotus, a 
period sufficiently long, h6 thinks, for Herodotus 
to speak of .them as ancient; but whatever diffi- 
<^tie8 there may be in the system that assigns 
for their construction a much earlier date^ Mr. 
King's conjecture will probably not be so rea- 
dily acceded to on this point, as in his very sen- 
sible and judicious strictures concerning the 

ABCH. 
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No REMAINS OF THE' ArCH TO BE FOUND IN 

THE Bridge, or the Subterranean Pas- 
sage, of the Euphrates. 

Our learned author, in the next place, pro* 
ceeds to a scientific and rather minute examina- 
tion of the magnificent edifices of Babylon, as 
described by classical authors, and whether in 
all their variety of construction any remains of 
the arch is to be found. As his remarks.are very 
curious, and the ^^ Munimenta'' rather a costly 
work, 1 8haU give the passage in his own words, 
only a little abridged in respect to the profii-* 
sion of Greek learning displayed in it 

^^ Concerning its great bridge over the Eiu-^ 
phrates, Herodotus expressly tells us, that it 
vras built first of stones bound together with 
lead and iron; upon which were laid ^ixa nrfcL 
ymay squared beams. It must, therefore, plainly 
have Consisted merely of a certain number of 
stone piers, with timbers placed firom pier to 
pier, 

^^ And that there were no arches^ in the gates 
of its walls, is most decidedly apparent, firom the 
particular words Herodotus makes use of, and 
fi-om the precision of his account. 

^^ For he says, that in the compass of its 
walls there w^e an hundred gates, aU of brass^ 
even their postSy and their upper lintels of the 
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same melai; where the peculiar word uVlptupa, 
upper lintels y excludes utterly every idea of an 
arch. 

" Diodorus, indeed, besides the bridge, de- 
scribes a subterraneous covered passage undet 
the Euphrates, by means of which the Queen 
could pass from the old palace to the new pa- 
lace, a distance that, according to Strabo's ac- 
count, cannot have been less than the extent of a 
stadium ; and this passage has been supposed to 
have been arched. 

" But when we come to examine the words 
of Diodorus with more minute precision, we 
may perceive, that, although it might be deemed 
to have been indeed vaulted, yet that no real 
arth was introduced in the construction; and 
that the closing of the vaulting above was mere- 
ly by a gradual approximation of two straight 
sides, sloping towards each other, by means of 
every incumbent brick being made to project a 
little fiirther' than that immediately beneath it, 
till they met so tiear,.that the breadth of a brick 
would be sufficient to close and join them at the 
top. 

'' A literal translation of Diodorus will be, as 
nearly as possible, as follows : 

** Having turned the river, she Jarmedf from 
the palaces on each side, a great trench. And 
building (rag K»fA»fi»() covered ways of dried 
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brick; an eoch poflrl she placed melted, bitumem^ 
till on eiuh she made the thickness of the loj/er 
four cubits. The tvaUs of the trench on the sides 
were of the breadth qfiO/eet^ and the height, eo^ 
elusive of the sloping sides if thevofUtlng, was 
12 feel 9 and the breadth if the clear passage 15 
feet. 

^' In the first place, this plam tomslation 
clearly leads us to apprehend, that there was no 
arch, since there is not the least intimation in 
the whole description (though so n^inUte) of any 
such thing; but, on the contrary, an actual inti- 
mation of sides gradually sloping inwards, to- 
wards each other, in the upper partv 

'' And secondly^ by thus translating the words 
in the closest manner, we may also perceive a 
striking similarity between the very . moile if 
construction of this vaulted covered passage im- 
der the Euphrates, and that of the covered 
ways undqr the Hanging gardens; whilst there 
is a near resemblance in both to the mode of 
covering the vaulted gallery in the pyramid, and 
also to the mode of covering several appaI«^t 
vaults and domes in the most ancient Hindoo 
buildings in India; a mode that seiemsL to have 
been universally the substitute for vaulting, for 
ages before the use of the arch was introduced. 

^^ And that such was really the kind of co- 
vering, pr vaulting, of ;this passage, is greatly 
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ooofifmad by the. ajecouat which modem trari^ 
lers give us of what 6tiU actually remains of 
•Bother covered ptosi^ on the very site of Ba- 
hylQa, near the Euphrates. 

'*' For in a fragment of a waU, deemed to 
Jiave been About 60 feet thick, th^t ran perpen* 
diciliajr to the bed of the river^ was discovered 
a ^Ubtefranean cmalt whkh^ instead of' being 
4»ch€d aver J was covered with pieces tff sand- 

ft 

stone six or senenfeet long^ by three wide. 

** Tliare appears, therefore, most plainly to 
have beai no urch^ either in the bridge over the 
Eiqihrates, or in the subterranean passage un* 
demeath. And in like manner, there is not 
any thing said that conveys in reality the least 
idea of an arch ia any one building in the whole 
City." 

'Nothing like an Arched Vault, or 
Dome, in the Temple of Bblus, 

*^ One of the translates of Herodotus tells 
us, in describing the great tower and temple 
of Jupiter Belus^ that within the uppermost 
tower of all a spacious dome^ was built: but, on 
consulting the original words, we find no such 
intimation; they , ar^ merely— wr Iwwn jAty^f — 
siwply infomung, us, that in the uppermost or 
finishing tower^ th^ewas a.gr^eut templef iq 
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which, it is added, was {4aced a great and 
splendid bed, and a golden table. 

*' Instead of any intimation concerning an 
arch in the tower, it appears, on the contrary, 
£rom the whole tenor of the description, that the 
interior part of the structure, beneath dus build«- 
ing on its smnmit, was one solid mass, without 
any open space or cavity left in it ; and that there 
was not hardly any room at all 1^ for apart* 
ments in the lower part of the tower, even on its 
sides : for we are told, that the mode of going 
up was by a regular winding ascent an the out- 
sidCy and that in the midst was — wu^yoj qri^m — a 
mere solid towery which seems plainly to inti- 
mate, that though there was indeed the appear- 
ance of eight towerSy one above another, yet that 
all beneath the cell of the temple on the summit 
was entirely one solid mountainous pile of earth 
and brick work, at least in all the central part, 
whatever apartmaits might be constructed on 
the sides of the ascent, and that therefore there 
were no arches for support." 

The Arch not to be found in the Pensile 

Gardens. 

'' Still more remarkable is it, that even in the 
celebrated structure of the Hanging gardens 
there does not appear to have been anjf arch. 
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*^ Modem writers^ indeed, and eren that ce- 
lebrated one, Dean Prideaux, mistaking the 
words of Diodorus, tells ^s, that ^ the whole pile 
was sustained by vast arches, built upon arches 
one upon another, and strengthened by . a wall 
surrounding it on every side, of 22 feet^^ck- 
ness;' but when we come to examine the words 
of the original with due caution, we find this was 
so far from being the case, that it appears, from 
what is said of tke mode of rearing the structure, 
there could not possibly have be^n any arch in 
it. 

'^ The manner of fomiing the roofs or tops 
of the cavities in the mass, Diodbrus says, 
was by their being first covered vnth xitiv«t Jbxoi 
=: — beams of stonCy whose length with that of the 
parts that rested on the side walls ^ was 10 feet^ 
and their hreadth 4 feet; and the structure rest- 
ing upon these stones was composed first of a 
la/er of reeds, mixed with much bitumen; then 
of a double layer of bricks, cemented together 
by plaster; and, thirdly, of a covering of thick 
sheets of lead, that no moisture might penetrate; 
and over these sheets of lead was laid such a 
depth of earth, as should be sufficient for . the 
roots of the largest trees. 

** Nothing can be clearer, from this whole de- 
scription, than that whatever concameratibns or 
vaults ikkere were in this mass, were simply co- 



yered at the top with great imposts of stones, or 
with transom stones, either lying directly on up- 
right side walls, or on side walls, somewhat in- 
clining towards each other in the upper parts, 
but such as could not in either case form any 
wches. 

^^ And what led Dean Prideaux, and other 
more modem writers, into the mistake of appre*. 
hendiE^ that there were arches, seems plainly to 
have been a preceding . passage in Diodorus: 
* tlfpl; the approach to the garden was like the 
approach to a mountain, it having structures^ 
and masses piled one upon another; so that the 
appearance was like, the rising of the benches of 
a theatre, and that umder the several gmdations 
of ascent were constructed d^^yU^y sustaiiiing 
the whole mass of verdure;' which word o-o^fyfK 
has been translated ybrTtu;^^, or arches. 

*^ Such translation, however, has surely been 
mlopted, without the least authority ; . for the 
word, if we duly condder its etymology, seems 
merdy to mean caverns ; the author obviously 
oolyintending to give us to understand, that the 
whole vast mass rathe)* resembled a small moun-* 
tain, because there was<ev^n the resemblance of 
a sort of caves in it, and sustaining it. 

" We cannot thai but be convinced, that 
there were indeed no arches supporting these 
wond^erfol Pensile gardens;, nmther can we 
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avoid perceiving, at the same time, that they 
were not by any me9,ns of such stupendoui^f 
ms^;iiificence andexqessive beauty as has been 
usually supposed ; for if the account of Dio4o- 
rus be true, and his measures just, and if they 
took up only a space of four plethra^ (or of 
about 400 feet square, as Prideaux computes,) 
they did not cover a «pace of ground so laiige 
as that of Lincoln's Inn Fields within the rafls, 
nor hy^ any meatm 90 large bs that occupied by 
tbg baae of the great pyramid of Egypt. 

" Whatever ^pace they covered, it is surely 
most clear, from the facts adduced, that neither 
in the £ibfic of these ^^riJ^K, nor ia the temple 
of Helw^ nor in the waihj nor iuthe bridge of 
BabyloQl, were there aiiy aatche^^'' 

Thus &!* Mr. King, for this large extract from 
whom I sbaU not be censured by any man of 
somoidrantiquiirian Jcnowledge, an4 it may be of 
great utility to those oriental students, who are 
at a distaiic<>.from their native country, and may 
not be possessed of this expensive and erudite 
work. I shall just mention here that, for rear 
sons whieb, on ^ survey of his book, appear un- 
answerai^, he &)iaUy frxes the date of the in- 
ventitm of the ajrch to the age of Democritus in 
ikk^fauTthi or, at the latest. Of Archimedes io the 
iAtm/, centocy before Christ 



* King's Manimenta Antiqna, toI. ii. p. <54, 
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On the symbolic scvlptubeq animals, the 
lion, and the bull, found in the buins 
OF Babylon. 

In a former page M. Beauchamp informed us, 
that on one wall of a chamber he fomid the 
figures of a coti;, and of the sun and moon^ form- 
ed of varnished bricks. He found one brick 
on which was a lion^ and on others a half^oon 
in relief He likewise saw amidst the ruins, im- 
perfectly, a colossal statue of an idol, as the 
natives told him it was. On this Mr. Rich, 
as we have seen in the preceding section, re- 
marks ; *' I was told the same thing, and that it 
was discovered by an old Arab in digging, but 
that, not knowing what to do with it, he covered 
it up again. On sending for the old man, who 
pointed out the spot, I set a number of men to 
work, who, after a hard day's labour, laid open 
enough of the statue to show that it was a lion 
of colossal dimensions, standing on a pedestal, 
of a coarse kind of grey granite and of rude 
workmanship ; in the mouth was a circular aper- 
ture into which a man might introduce his fist.'* 

The cow was naturally enough considered 
as a sacred symbol, among a race so devoted 
to agriculture as were the Chaldeans, and the 
SUN and moon have, in the preceding pages, been 
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proved to be the peculiar, tiie chosen, objects of 
ffamr adoration. I am iaclined, however, to think 
tlmt, if examined closer, it would have proved 
the male of the bovine species, which was seen 
by M . Beauchamp, a mistake that might easily 
have been made during his rapid survey of the 
Tuins at Helia. The twofold representation of 
the lion, however, on the brick wall and the co- 
lossal statue, entitles that idol to a more imme- 
diate and exttoded consideration in these stric- 
tures. 

The general belief that pervaded the ancient 
world, and which we find recorded as irach, in 
the page of Macrobius, that, at the creation, 
the sun rose in the sign Leo*, which was, there- 
fore, considered as his peculiar habitation, was 
doubtless the reason, independent of his noble 
figure, fortitude, and generosity, of the respect 
anciently paid to that symbolic animal, in the 
superstitious ritual of Asia. It was the sun, in 
the intense noon-day fervor of his orb, when 
his beams, penetrating dovmwards, matured in 
their beds all the classes of vegetation, and 
darting to the secret mine, as the Chaldaic phi- 
losophy taught them, imparted its lustre to the 
dii^mond, apd its glow to the ruby ; it was this 
glori/Qu^ being whopi they n^ant to adore in that 



* Macrfll>if^ itt.&i|Qitotiim SciptoBis, VAi. u ci4>. t\f e4it. 1760. 
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, 8pleDdi<) asterism. It was thki lion» the zodmccil 
lion, that, in particular, gave its sacred rttes and 
its name to the city of Lbontopolis, in Egypt 
The Egyptians, however, had an additional rea- 
son for venerating the lion, since it was under 
that sign that the inundation took place. An 
order of priests too> it will be recollected, who 
officiated in the rites of Mitlira, were' called 
Lbontes, and the mysteries themielvito Leok- 
TiCA. The lion gave his skin to the alUsubduing 
Hercules, and, to show the indomitable strength 
of LOVE, on many of the ancient gems Cupid is 
seen triumphantly riding on the back' of that 
lordly savage. 

Several' reasons may be assigned for their ve- 
netaticHi of the cow^ if that were the symbolical 
8cul|>ture seen* by- Mr. Beauchamp in the mass 
of ruins at the Mi^jelibe, the rums of the tem- 
ple ! the proper deposit of idols. One X have 
already mentioned ; their devotion to agriculture, 
which made them worship her as the principle 
of Jbcundity: As a symbol of the moon, con- 
spicuous with the black and white spots tipon 
her body, and the homs that decked her bead, 
she was particuldrly revered ^ - of that moon to 
which the €haldeaiis were led bjr their astrolo- 
gical speculations to pay divine honours^ on ac- 
count of the immediate influence of her proxi- 
mate orb upon all the vast circle of animated 
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nature; and, in particular, her power of raising 
the winds and tideSy so often fatal to navigation 
in the infancy of the science. As being a female, 
too, she was the more appropriate symbol of that 
dea iunuy who was the great female divinity of 
the ancient world, worshipped, as was before ob- 
seirved, under such a variety of names, the Dea 
Syria, Venus Urania, Astarte, &c. By the last 
appellation she seems to have been particularly 
known and honoured among the Jews, who are 
accused, by the prophets, of sacrificing to the 
Queen of Heaven on the mountainsy of making 
sacred cakesy and pouring out drink-offerings to 
her. Jeremiah, 7, 18. However, that faithless 
and backsliding race did not stop here ; for, in 
another part of scripture, they are expressly 
said to have burnt incense unto JBaal, to the sun^ 
and to the moony and to the Mazalothy and to 
all the liost of Heaven^ 2 Kings xxiii. 5. 

If, however, as I suspect, the animal sculp- 
tufed was the male of the bovine species, it will 
be far from difficult to assign a reason for the 
worship of that famous asterism, or at least of 
the animal that gave its name to it in Ohaldaea. 
If Macrobius, who has written best of all the 
ancient mythologista on the solar superstition, 
has rightly assigned the reason of the Leontic 
worship, or the sun in Leo, p^tronomy can pro- 
duce one, at least as valid, for the worship last 
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alluded to ; since by retrogressive calculations*, 
regulated by the precession, of the equinoxes^ 
after the rate of seventy-two years to a degree, 
it may be ascertained, that to the inhabitants of 
Chaldea the Pleiades rose heliacally, or in other 
words, that, the vernal sun was in the first degrees 
of Taurus, about the period of the Deluge, and 
according to Usher's Chronology, the building 
of Babel took place only 120 years after that 
calamitous event; consequently, at that period, 
the sununer solstice was in the first degrees of 
Leo, which affords another, and perhaps a 
better, reason for the prevailing adoration of the 
lion in those aeras, than that previously given 
firom M acrobius. At all events, and firom what- 
ever cause, these two animals were considered 
as the most sacred symbols and the most uni- 
versally adored in all antiquity. The worship 
of the zodiacal bull, however, seems to have 
been the more general and prominent, and of its 
existence, in almost every country, numerous 
proois are yet to be found. 

In fact, the heliacal rising of the Pleiades, 
or, in other words, 

— ^— Aperit cum oonibus annum 
Taurus, Viboil. 

^ when the bull with his horns opened the 
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* See Bailly*! Astroo. Aocieane, p. 554, et tey* 
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vernal year,' was not only esteemed an auspi- 
cious period for sailing, but was the genial sea- 
8(Mi for love and festive sport throughout the 
whole earth. All nations seem anciently to 
have vied with each other in celebrating the 
blissful epoch, when laughing nature renewed 
her charms; and the moment the sun entered 
the sign Taurus, were displayed the signals of 
triumph and the incentives of passion. Memo- 
rials of the universal festivity indulged at that 
season, are to be found in the records and cus- 
toms of people otherwise the most opposite in 
manners and the most remote in situation; and 
I cannot avoid considering the circumstance as 
a strong additional proof, that mankind ori- 
ginally descended from one great family, and 
proceeded to the several regions in which they 
finally settled from one common and central spot. 
A striking memorial of this fact, that is, of the 
year opening vrith the sun in the first degree of 
Taurus, or on the first day of the month which 
we denominate May, and the rural sports and 
pastimes consequent^ anciently prevailing in the 
Asiatic world, have descended down to our 
own age and country in the festive observance, 
though now gradually wearing away, of our 
own joyous May-day. 
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The Resemblance in Structure of the 
GREAT Temple of Mexico to that of 
Babel, as well as the similitude op 
certain sacred Rite's of America to 

THOSE OF CHALDiEAy. considered. 

But it is not only in Britain that many un- 
doubted remains of the ancient religious rites 
and civil customs of the Chaldaeans are to be 
traced, brought hither by the first settlers after 
the dispersion at Babel — it is not only in the 
great solar temple of Stone-henge, astrono- 
mically built, so that its multiplied masses of 
stone, or rather rock, give just 360 days of that 
ancient solar year, during the continuance of 
which year, in its unreformed slate, the fabric 
was probably constructed — it is not only in the 
Hebrides, where, according to Toland*, the fires 
to Belus, or Baal, to this day called Beal- 
TEiNE, were annually lighted upon the eve of the 
first of May— it is not only in this country, and 
in these instances, thJat so marked a resem- 
blance is to be ifound, for if we turn our eyes to 
the distant shores of America, even there the 
deep and lasting traces of it appear still to re- 
main; I say appear y for in respect td'f aese most 
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ancient aera», all is uncertainty, and by the faint 
light of analogy only can we explore our way 
through the labyrinth of ages and of events so 
long buried in the gulph of time. 

If America existed in its present state at the 
period of the dispersion of the Noachic families, 
it was doubtless peopled by that race among 
whom, it is said in scripture, the earth was di- 
vided after the flood. What convulsions may 
have taken place in that remote region of the 
earth we know not, and it is beside our present 
purpose minutely to enquire. Without referring 
to Plato's beautiful but fabulous account of the 
island of Atlantis, exceeding in magnitude 
both Asia and Africa, and swallowed up by the 
ocean, it is apparent to the eye of the naturalist, 
who contemplated the coast of America and its 
numerous adjacent islands, extending far and 
wide into the great ocean that separates it from 
the opposite shore of Africa, the wrecks proba^ 
bly of a vast continent submerged, though not, 
perhaps, in the manner described by Plato, 
that some very important revolutions have in 
that region occurred ; at what period— baffles 
conjecture, but the marks of it are prominent 
and indelible. If, however, as before observed, 
America i existed in, or nearly in^ its present 
state at that remote period, it was most probably 
peopled by colonies fi'om the north-eastem-extre^ 
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mities of Asia, migrating, by some tract not yet 
explored, in quest of more happy and fertile re** 
gions; or, supposing no such tract to, exist, they 
might easily have passed, in the rafts and canoes 
in use among those northern nations, the narrow 
strait by which only in that quarter Asia ap- 
pears to be separated from America. Who- 
ever these migratory colonies were, they indis- 
putably carried with them the idolatrous wor- 
ship above so amply detailed, and asserted by 
Acosta, and other historians of that 'country, t^o 
be in a high degree prevalent among them, with 
all its nefarious appendages, and in particular 
the profuse shedding of human blood on the 
altars of the American Molock. That respect- 
able author has given a description of an an- 
cient Mexican temple to the sun and moon, of 
stupendous elevation and awful in its ruins, in 
many respects so nearly resembling that cele- 
brated tower, the object of our present discus- 
sion, and mentioned as such, both by Mr. Rich 
and many other authors, who, like himself, have 
personally traversed this celebrated region of 
Asia, that I have here ventured to present the 
reader with sm improved engraving of it. 

There is, however, unfortunately for the cre- 
dit and character of the ancient Americans, too 
much reason for supposing that, with the marked 
superstitions of Chaldaea, the first settlers in that 
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country did not carry a^ay with them from Shi- 
nar that love of the arts and sciences, and that 
practical skill in them, that patient industry and 
persevering ardour amidst accumulated diffi- 
culties, which, in these pages, it has been de- 
monstrated the Chaldaeans so abundantly pos- 
sessed ; or, if they did, the evidences of it were 
far from being apparent in llie desolate, uncul- 
tivated, and almost chaotic, appearance of the 
western continent, when first visited by the da- 
ring enterprize of Columbus in A. D. 1492. 
Throughout its vast extent only two nations 
could be found, the Mexicans and Peruvians, 
at all advanced towards any degree of civili- 
zation, and to them the knowledge of many of 
the most useful arts of social life was unknown. 
The human intellect in America seemed in a 
state of utter stagnation ; the hand of industry 
seemed wholly paralyzed. Although their 
Sabian ancestors in Asia were such famous 
metallurgists, yet had not the Mexicans at 
that 8era acquired the knowledge of the pro- 
cess of forging tron, a metal so necessary for 
felling the timber in those immense forests; 
with which the country was over-run; fpr 
making the implements usefril in agriculture, of 
which they were equally ignorant, for among 
them were found neither the plough nor the har" 
rawf and for restraming by proper embank- 
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ments within their chaone^ those mighty rivers, 
whose pverilowings had converted the greater 
part of their couotry ioto a barren and' bound-, 
less swamp. Gold and silver they have, ever 
pos3essed in great abundance, : which, before 
the arrival of thq Spaniards, they reaned by 
dissolving the ore in vast furnaces; into which 
they threw, says Acosta, a certain mineral sub- 
stance called soROCH£, replete with lectd^ to 
effect that dissolution more speedily; since 
that period they have used quicksilver, in which 
their country aflso abounds, for that purpose. 
In iron mines, it is now known, America is by 
no means deficient; but their slow progress in 
the arts prevented their attaining to the knoW'^ 
ledge of the arduou3 process of rend^ing mal- 
leable that stubborn mineral. In consequence 
of tliis deficiency in iron^ the arrows, spears, and 
other weapons, used by them in war, were points' 
e4 only with sharp flints, or fish bones, while 
their hatchets, chissels, and other^instniments 
of labour, were made of porphyry, basaltes, jas- 
per, and other very hard stones, virought and' 
polished by the incessant labour of the hands, 
with the aid of sand and silex, • to conquer the 
almost invincible hardness of the minerals. Of 
their total, want, indeed, of that useful article, 
iron, this very curious proof is given by Acosta, 
the^t, having none at all for the purpose, * the 
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horses pi the Emperor and the Incas were 
obUged to be shod with silver shoes. All the 
iron they had in use, he tells us, in his. time was 
imported into Mexico from Spain*. 
< On the other hand, it is impossible for us to 
kiK>w what stupendous revolutions, and, as be- 
fore ohseryedy apparently they have been nume- 
rous, may have taken place in this western con* 
tinent, a lar^e portion of which seems, for un- 
counted ages, to have been the sport of storms 
and tempests, amd alternately ravaged by those 
dreadful earthquakes,. those bursting volcanoes^ 
which are so frequent in all trc^ical r^ons, but 
so unusually temfic, if its histories may be cre- 
dited, in America. Successive inuodations may 
have swept away whole races of men, and bu- 
ried with them in one abyss of oblivion ^all the ^ 
labours and records of preceding ages. All re- 
membered or acquired science would thus be- 
couxe extinguished, and the human mind be left 
a perfect blank, as the %ianiards found it, on 
their first invasion of these hitherto unexplore4 
regions. Nothing seems to have survived the 
wreck, but Superstition, the daughter of Fear, 
and gloomy apprehension! that superstition 
which, the boundless desolation around them 
would so naturally inspire. 
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This magnificent temple, above alluded to, id 
described by Acosta as a pyramidical structure^ 
and towering in the centre of a vast court — in* 
closed by a wall, adorned on the outside with 
sculptured figures of inlertwisled serpents^ that 
antient Asiatic symbol oijire warship^ in which 
court he tells us '^ ten thousand men might with 
ease dance in a circle^' as was sometimes 
done upon great festivals *. Around this court 
were built the habitations of the priests and 
principal attendants of the temple. The court 
had four gates, easty west^ norths and satUh, i. e. 
they faced the four cardinal points. The ascent 
to the area at the top of the building was by 
120 stairs of he.wn stone, of vast dimensions, 
and that area was forty foot square, in the mid- 
dle of which was a pyramidal stone, on which 
the human sacrifices were ofiered. On its point 
the wretched victims were placed on their backs, 
and forcibly held down, while with a sharp in- 
strument oi flinty for want of iron or steely the 
priest opened the abdomen, tore out the beating 
heart, and held it ^^ smoking to the mii."t The 
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* Was this circular dance in imitation of that of the planetary train 
round the Sum ? or waft it, as Abarbanel tells us, a rite practised in the 
adoration of that orb, because its ardent and vit Ifying beam puis 
every thing in motion? 

t See Joseph Aco8ta*8 Hist, of the Indies, lib. t. p. 5S5, edit 
qoarto, 1604. 
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carcase was then by Hke holy batcher hurled 
down the flight of steps, which through all their 
long descent were for ever stained with human 
blood; and in particular with the blood of im- 
molated children^ from the presumed purity of 
the unspotted victim. Exactly after this manh 
ner, according to Lucian, who was himself^ in 
his youth, initiated in her mysterious rites, were 
children sacrificed at the shrine of the Syri»i 
Goddess, where infatuated fathers carried up 
their devoted children, tied up in sacks, to the 
lofty summit of the portico of the temple, and 
thence dashed them headlong down upon the 
pavement, while their expiring groans were 
drowned amid the clangor of a thousand instru- 
ments*. 

Wonderftil, however, as this temple was, the 
greatest wonder seems to be, how, without iron 
or steel, witiiout the proper tools used in ma- 
sonry, and the mechanical engines used in archi- 
tecture, the Ammcans could contrive to elevate 
a fabric of such vast dimensions and to such an 
amazing altitude. What our author, Acosta, 
says on this subject deserves attention, and is 
in substance as follows. ** The edifices, pub- 
lic and private, of this people were many in 
number and of excessive labour, as ftppears at 
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this day by their astonishing' ruins and remains, 
in which may be seen stones of an ^hmeasurable 
greatness, so that men cannot conceive how they 
were cut and set in their places. Immense mul*- 
titudes from all the provinces came to work upon 
them, and by dint of indefatigable labour alone 
could they have been accomplished. In finish- 
ing them, were used neither mortar, nor cement, 
neither had they iron, or steel, to cut and 
smooth the stone. They had no engines, or 
other instruments to elevate them, and yet they 
were so artfully combined that in many places 
the joints could not be seen; yet many of these 
stones are of an incredible magnitude, and I 
myself measured one thirty-eight foot long, eigh- 
teen broad, and six thick.* All this was done 
by the united force of men, who endured their 
labour with invincible patieiicef ". Doubtless 
the imperious despotism of princes, added to 
the fervent zeal inspired by religion, might 
accomplish a great deal, but at the saine time 
it is not impossible that the original fabricators 
of this enormous pile might have been pos- 
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* They were probably elevated to those yastbeiglits in the same 
manner in which Diodoius intorms us the va^t stones of the Egyptian 
pyramids were raised to their places, by means qf terracet disposed <m 
inclined planes. 

t Acosta, Hist, of the Indies, lib. vi. p. ^59, 460. 
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sessed of a portion of mechanical knowledge, 
to which their degenerate posterity were stran* 
gers. 

The Possi:^ility stated of America having 
been visited, in very early Times, by 
the Phcenician and Carthaginian Na-, 
vigators, who might communicate the 
Discovery to the Egyptians and Greeks. 

Before I conclude these observations respect- 
ing the great western continent, I ain induced by 
the istrong resemblance that subsists between 
the horrid rite, recently mentioned, of immo- 
lating infants on the Mexican shrine, and that 
practised in the temple of the Syrian or Phoeni- 
cian goddess, in the inanner related by Lucian, 
as well as by the si]jiilar sacrifices so notori- 
ously in use among the Carthagihiiatns, an 
emigrated colony froin PhcEnicia, to enlarge 
a little on that disputed subject, the first dis- 
covery of America by the inhabitants of the 
Asiatic and European, coqtinents, I have truly 
mentioned the Atlantis of Plato as an ingenious 
romance, especially when brought in connection 
with Grecian history, because it relates to a 
period when the Greeks, as a nation, did not 
exist : but of an ahtient and celebrated race of 
men called Atlantii, mentioned so respectably 
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in the fifth book of Diodorud Siculas, who con- 
tributed to colonize the infant world, and im- 
prove it with arts and sciences, neither the 
existence nor the achievements, though deeply 
obscured by fable and superstition, can reason* 
ably be doubted. It is probable that Plato, 
when in Egypt, had learned, either from antient 
books then existing but since lost, or, tradition- 
aUy, from the prieste of Sais, many particular 
concerning this famous race, which formed tiie 
basis of his Dissertation, of which many por- 
tions may be true, though the account of the 
island of Atlantis, as there given, may be fa- 
bulous. And certainly the infwmation given by 
the Egyptian priests to Solon, that the island, 
called Atiantis, was larger than Afiica and Asia 
joined together, however vague may be that 
expression, conveys to the mind the idea of an 
immense continent rather than an island. The* 
Atlantii were the offspring of that daring race 
of navigators, — 



who first essay'd the deep. 



And wafted merchandixe to reahns unknown. 

DiONTSlUS. 

Equally celebrated for their naval and martial 
feats, they were ranked among the gods by 
their adoring subjects, and not without some 
shadow of reason; for the gods of that age, it is 
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well known, were only deified fMrtah. The 
origin and history of this adventurous tribe of 
heroes, by antient authors, denominated Titans, 
sons of earthy must now, therefore, become the 
object, if not of extended investigation, at least 
of momentary mquuy. 

The hypothesis submitted to the reader in the 
preceding article, — thatj I mean, which states the 
Great Western Continent to have been first peo- 
pled by colonies firom the north-eastern extremi- 
ties of Asia, is the hypothesis most easily to be 
comprehended, and the one most generally re- 
ceived. It appears to derive, also, great suj^ort 
from the well-known circumstance that those 
parts of America, that is, the western, which 
have an aspect tovirards Asia, have ever been by 
iiBur the most populous. On that side, in &ct, are 
situated the two great empires of Mexico and 
Peru; the one in its northern, the other in its 
southern, division. There are, however, many 
learned advocates for another, and not wholly 
improbable, hypothesis, which gives this distinc- 
tion to the Phoenicians, so nearly related to the 
renowned Atlantii. Involved as are the annals 
of these most early periods in the darkest gloom 
of mythology, to come at any thing like truth 
and history, we must, with daring ken, endear 
vour to penetrate that gloom, by which the cha- 
racter of no personage of antiquity is more ob- 
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ficured than that of their father Atlas, accord- 
ing to the Phcenician antiquities of Sanchonia- 
tho, the son of Uranus, and brother of Saturn: 
that is, he was the son of the heavens^ and bro- 
ther of time, a genealogy, so wholly mythologi- 
cal, that, were we not discoursing concerning 
that important personage who gave his name to 
the great Atlantic ocean, an object so much 
connected with our present investigation, we 
might safely pass his history over in absolute si- 
lence. Sanchoniatho, then, as reported by 
Eusebius from Philo-Byblius, represents Atlaa 
as the first person who led a colony out of 
Phoenicia, and settled in the western parts of 
Africa*, where he devoted himself to the study 
of astronomy upon a high mountain, on which 
account he is said to have supported the hea- 
vens. He gave his name to this moilntain, in 
Mauritania, and, say these romantic fabulists^ 
he was himself at length metamorphosed into 
the very mountain, on whose summit he thus ob- 
served the celestial bodies. The adjoining 
ocean was called after him tequor Ailanticumj 
and from him, too, the seven Jarlunate or Ca- 
nary islands adjoining, derived their classic ap- 
pellation of AllaniicfB insulce. His daughters, 
the Atlantides, were the pleiades, by which the 
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staliaEit mythical writers giniply mean, that he 
^discovered that coustellation. They were his 
daiightersy the daughters of his fertile imaginar 
tioHy for he first formed into a coustellatioh the 
radiant group. The Atlantii, his male pro* 
^eny> according to Diodorus, first peopled 
western Africa and its adjacent islands. Their 
power was unbounded, their will unrestrained; 
they were, after Belus, the first legislators, and 
also the first tyrants, of the earth. 

The learned Homius assigns to these At- 
lantii the honour of being the earliest visitors 
of Columbia. He enumerates three distinct in- 
vasions of its shores by the antients, the first, 
by these Afirican conquerors, of whom he speaks 
as actually reigning there, although their dy*- 
nasty and all memory of them have perished 
amid the convulsions of nature, which have de- 
solated that devoted country; and two others, 
in later ages, by the Phoenicians, and the Car- 
thaginians* Primus adventus omnium antiquis- 
simus ille est, in quo Atlantes primas tulerunt^ 
gens Afiicae maxima et nayigandi peritia Cele- 
bris^. ' Of this first irruption no sufficient evi^ 
dence fi-om history is brought; of the two latter 
there exists something like historical proof. 

Their immediate descendants of Phceniciam 
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origin, seated on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and devoting their attention to the study of na- 
vigation> seem to have been the carriers both of 
superstition and of science to all the kingdoms 
of the earth. ^ Impelled, too, by their situation 
on a narrow slip of land stretching along the 
shore of the Mediterranean Sea, between tiie 
34th and 36th degree of northern latitude, and 
inhabiting a barren and ungrateftil soil, they 
were obliged by unwearied industry to correct 
the deficiencies of nature, and by extensive 
commercial enterprizes to make the abundant 
wealth of distant nations arid more fertile re- 
gions their own. Every where in Europe and 
Asia we find them planting colonies andfoundiug 
cities^ in the same manner as their adventurous 
progenitors, the Atlantii, had done in Afiica. 
The Phoenicians were, in fact, great warriors, 
great merchants, and great philosophers, ac- 
complishments very seldom united in the same 
race of men. In mathematical science, as being 
such ejtpert navigators, they particularly ex- 
celled, and we have before mentioned that to 
them all antiquity assigns the honour of invent- 
ing the Cynosura^ or pole-star, called firom them 
Phcenice. They made the finiest glass, dyed 
the brightest purple, and wove the finest linen, 
denominated Sindon, firom their principal city 
Sidon, where it was manufactured* 
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Emer^ng now from the very bosom of side* 
real mythology, and from the abyss in which 
lies for ever submerged the Atlantis of Plato, 
with joy we at length arrive on the terra Jwma 
of authentic history, or, at least, on something 
like it, and find, about the time of Moses, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, cited by Bochart*, a 
second Phoenician colony emigratfaig under the 
Tynan Hercules, and settling at Gades, Tar- 
tessa, and other places on the coast of Spaki. 
At Gades, now Cadiz, after his decease, the de- 
scendants of that colony erected to his honour 
a superb temple, which was visited by ApoUo- 
nius Tyanaeusf , and is described with all its 
splendid ornaments, the golden belt of Teucer,^ 
and the golden olive of Pygmalion, bearing 
smaragdine fruit, by his learned biographer.— 
This account of the splendid gift of Pygmalion 
by the way deserves particular notice, as exhibits- 
ing a curious proof of the early skill of the 
Phoenicians in working in metals and gems. 
^* Pygmalion, says Apdllonius, sent to the tem- 
ple of Hercujes, standing m the island of Gades, 
a rich donative, being the figure of an olive-tree, 
of massive gold, and of most exquisite and cu?- 
rious workmanships its berries, which were of 
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emerald, bearing a wonderful resemblance to 
the fruit of that tree*." 

These however, it should be remembered, 
were presents to that temple of a date far infe- 
rior to that of the original edifice, offered by the 
ambitious Greeks, who wished to confound the 
Grecian with the T3nrian Hercules, by many 
centuries older. In that edifice we are ex- 
pressly infonned by Appian in Ibericisf, that 
Hercules was worshipped not according to the 
Grecian, but solely according to the Phcenician, 
mode of adoration ; that is, with the licentious 
and sanguinary rites of the Syrian or Sidonian 
Goddessf. 

Thus situated, and in the direct tract that led 
towards America, we cannot wonder, if by some 
of those accidents that attend on maritime ad- 
.ventures, these Phcenician wanderers should be 
driven against their inclination on the AmericiUi 
sbores. — History, in reality, announces the fact. 
^* The Phcemcians^'' says Diodorus, *^ in the most 
antient times sailing beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, were driven by great tempests fiaor into the 
Ocean ; and being tossed about in it for a long 
period by the violence of the storm, at length, 
liiey arrived at a great island in the Atlaatic 



* Ibid, in loco citat. 
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ocean, which lies many days sail distant from 
Africa to the west. The soil was fruitful, the 
rivers navigable, and the buildings sumptuous*." 
The preceding account agrees, in general, so 
well with the country of America, that it is 
scarcely possible to apply it to any other place 
in the Atlantic ocean ; although Cuba, Jamaica, 
and others, have been mentioned; but these 
islands were probably at that time uninhabited 
wastes. Such is the recorded fact ; the reader 
must exert his own judgnient respecting the 
credibility of the relation, and for placing any 
reliance at all on such authority as Sanchonia- 
tho : if I have erred, it is not, on reflection, un- 
pleasant to have erred in company with such 
men as Eusebius and Bishop Gumberl^d; 
the first of whom, as we have above intimated, 
has preserved for posterity the fragments of his 
history, while the latter has written learned, but 
rather fanciful, comments upon that history. 

The Carthaginians, also, as we are informed 
by Aristotle de Mirabilibus, were reported in 
his time, to have found, beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, distant many days sail from the Afri- 
can continent, a vast but desert island, abound* 
ing in all kind of wood, and full of navigable 
rivers^ 
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^* Extra columnas Herculis, aiunt, in mari a 
Carthaginensibus insulam fertilem desertamque 
inventam, ut quse tam sylvarum copia quam flu- 
minibus navigationi idoneis abundet, cum reli- 
quis fructibus floreat vehementer, distans k con- 
tinente plurium dierum itinere*'." . 

Aristotle further informs us, that, on account 
of the rich exuberance of the soil, the Gartha- 
ginians b^an to make numerous settlements 
upon the said island, until the magistrates of 
Carthage, fearing the consequences of so vast 
an emigration, forbad any persons gomg thither 
on pain of deathf. 

Hornius^ is of opinion, that all these facts 
tend decidedly to prove that the islands on the 
west of Africa, and the great American ccu^t 
nent beyond them, were anciently known to the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, and through 
them to the Egyptians and Greeks. But he 
thinks the Carthaginian law, forbidding the fioTT 
ther emigration of their subjects thither, gave 
birth to the report, zealously encouraged and 
propagated by the policy of the govamm^it, 
that the whole country had been swallowed up 
by the ocean;): • This island §, he farther acquaints 
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us, some have thought to be Hispaniola, but 
others have taken it for the country of Brasil, 
not then cultivated. 

If, by similar tempests that wrecked the Tyri- 
an vessels on the American shore, the Carthagi- 
nians were stranded on that coast, there can be 
little doubt of their having infected the Colum- 
bian world with the sanguinary principles and 
practice so predominant in their own country, 
and so frequent among a race who sacrificed 
^^ch multitudes of human beings to the un- 
relenting Saturn. By Saturn, mentioned in 
these terms, the reader will scarcely suppose 
thiat it is. my intention to designate the mild pa- 
triarchal sovereign, in whose golden reign Italy 
was once so supremely blest, but, as I firmly 
believe, that dark and malignant planet, who in 
the Indian mythology is seen riding on the ill- 
omened raven, and who, from his distant sphere, 
sheds pestilence and death on ill-fated' mortals ; 
— that Saturn, who, in his horrible rites, was so 
.iiearly allied to the Molock of the Chddaeans 
and Syrians; — that Saturn, finally, whom the 
Jews, in scripture, are accused of adoring under 
the name of Remphan and his sidereal symbol, 
when they took up the tabernacle of Moloch; 
and the star of their god Remphan^ Acts vii. 
43. The tabernacle of Molock was a shrine car- 
ried about in procession, with the image of the 



deity placed within it; like the siher shrines of 
Diana: the commentators uniyersally suppose 
Remphan and Saturn to be the same ; the sun 
was the symbol of Molock ; a star of uncommon 
efiulgence, the emblem of Saturn. 

Antiquity has nothing to, compare, in point of 
horror, except, indeed, in the instance of their 
druidical descendants in the British islands, 
with the nefarious rites practised at the shrines 
of these tremendous and blood-thirsty deities. 
The account given to us of the images by which 
they were respectively represented, will be suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the truth of this state- 
ment. That of Molock was a vast hollow sta- 
tue of brass, containing, it is said, seven differ- 
ent cells for the seven different kinds of obla- 
tions, in perfect consonance with' the demand of 
Balaam for building seven altars, on which were 
to be sacrificed seven bullocks and seven rams. 
The six first of these cells were for farinaceous 
ofierings, and the sacrifice of birds and beasts, 
as turtle-doves, calves, rains, &c. ; but the se- 
venth was reserved for the more precious and 
equally innocent human victim, which was 
therein (horrible to tell!) burned alive. Accord- 
ing to Silius Italicus, it was their savage custom 
thus — 

Poscere csede Deos veniam^ ac flagraDtibus aris 
(Infaodum dictu) parvos impooere oatos! 
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These seven different partitions bear so strike 
ing a resemblance to what has before been re- 
lated of the seven gates of M ithra, that some 
connection may be suspected to have originally 
existed between the rites of those solar deities ; 
the latter, however, were only intended to pu- 
rify, but the former to consume, the miserable 
victim. It should seem, too, that in this, as in 
some other instances before alluded to, the 
deity called Molock did not always represent 
the ^ft, but the seven planets. The image of 
Satum> adored by the Carthaginians, was also a 
huge statue of brass, the palms of whose hands 
were extended in a bending posture towards the 
earth, after such a manner, that, when^ the de- 
voted victim was placed in his arms, it imme- 
diately fell down headlong into the fiery fur- 
nace kindled at the feet of the idol, and was 
there consumed to ashes*. They carried this 
atrocity so far, that, according to Diodorus Si- 
culus, when vanquished by Agathocles, about 
300 years before Christ, they sacrificed no less 
than 200 children of the prime nobility of Car- 
thage to that gloomy deity; while 300 more in- 
fetuated youths, Diodonls adds, to save their 
country, voluntarily rushed into the consuming 



* Diod* l^ic. lib. xx. cap. 1, p. 740. 



fire*. These patriotic youths surely deserved a 
better fatel 

The colonies of Phcenicians and Carthagi- 
uians, who in every age traded to the Cassite- 
rides for tin, undoubtedly introduced into this 
island, (as before intimated,) as virell as into 
Gaul, the same dreadful rites. As I can say 
nothing more directly pertinent to this fact, and 
to those rites, than virhat is recorded of them in 
the Indian Antiquities, I hope I may be per- 
mitted, in this place, without the imputation of 
vanity, or undue partiality to a work, which, ' 
ranging through a wide circle of antiquarian 
investigation, seldom descends to ages below 
the commencement of the Christian sera, and 
cost the labour of above twenty years of a life, 
now rapidly declining, to close this head of 
Observations with a short extract from its pages. 

'^ Concerning the sanguinary rites antiently 
practised by our Gaulic neighbours, no stronger 
evidence or more impressive relation can be 
given, than that by Lucan, of those celebrated 
in the Massilian grove, (Marseilles, colonized 
by Phoenicians,) which he describes as a place, 
gloomy, damp, and scarcely penetrable ; a grove - 
in which no sylvan deity ever resided, no bird 
ever sang, no beast ever slumbered, no gentle 

* Diod. Sic. ibid. 
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zephyr ever played, nor even the lightning could 
rend a passage. It was a place of blood and 
horror, abounding with altars reeking with the 
gore of human victims, by which all the trunks 
of the lofty and eternal oaks, which composed 
it, were dyed of a crimson colour : a black and 
turbid water rolled through it in many a wind- 
ing stream: no soul ever entered the forlorn 
abode, except the priest, who, at noon, and at 
midnight, with paleness on his brow, and tre- 
mor, in his step, went thither to celebrate the 
horrible mysteries in honour of that terrific deity 
whose aspect he yet dreaded more than death 
to behold. 

" The British Druids, however, seem to have 
exceeded, if possible, even their Asiatic ances- 
tors in savage ferocity of soul and boundl^s 
lust of sacrificial blood. The pen of history 
trembles to relate the baleful orgies which their 
frantic superstition celebrated, when inclosing 
men, women, and children, in one vast wicker 
mf^ge/in the form of a iffuin;. and, filling it with 
every kind of combustibles, they set fire to the 
huge colossus. While tibe dreadful holocaust 
was o£S^ring to their sanguinary gods, the groans 
apd shrieks of the consuming victims were 
drowned amidst shouts of barbarous triumph, 
and the air was rent,, as in the Syrian temple of 
old, with the wild dissonance of martial music ! 



— However incredible the conjectcnre, it is not 
without reason suspected that they sometimes 
proceeded to even more criminal lengths, and 
finished their horrid sacrifice with a still more 
horrid banquet. Religion shudders at such a 
perversion of its name and rites ; and humanity 
turns with horror firom the guilty scene* !'* 

Strictures on the Orioin of Alphabetic 

Writing. 

The hieroglyphic figures, mentioned in a pre- 
ceding page, as delineated in colours on the 
bricks that formed the walls of the palace of 
Babylon, may be justly called a species of wri- 
tingy the species earliest employed by mankind, 
which was symbolical — and in the pictorial 
style, like that of the Mexicans — and is at pre- 
sent in general use among the nations of the 
earth least civilized. It was probably so at an 
early period, too, even among the polished peo- 
ple of Greece, since the word yp«^» signifies 
both to delineate and to write. Admitting the 
book of Job to be of the early age generally as- 
signed to it by Christian commentators, and the 
composition of the Hebrew legislator, it bears 
most decided attestation to the early progress 

* lad. Antiq. toI. vi. p. 105, €i teq. 
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of writiiig, and the Hiode of it, in the following 
passage. ** Oh I thai my wards were now writ- 
ten! Oh/ that they were printed in a book! 
That they were graven with an "iron pen 
AND LEAD, til the rock far everT Job xix. 23^ 
24. This mode of writing on sheets of metal, 
lead, brass, or copper, with an iron pen, suc- 
ceeded to the primitive and more difficult mode 
of delineating on brick and marble. They were 
less perishable in their nature, and it will be re- 
collected that to plates of brass and copper*, of 
late years dug up in India, but of far inferior an- 
tiquity to the work just mentioned, we are in- 
debted for nearly all the authentic documents 
we possess of the most ancient history of that 
country. It is well known to the classical stu- 
dent that, in after ages, both Greeks and Ro- 
mans for this purpose made use of tables of me- 
tal or ivory, overlaid with wax, tabella cerattB^ 
upon which they wrote, or rather engraved, 
their sentiments with a stylus of the same ma- 
terials. 

Semiramis is said by Diodorusto have received 
epistolary communications from a king of India, 
and to have caused an inscription to be cut in 
Syriac character^ upon mount Bagisthanf. In 



* See those plates respectiTely cngnived io the Tarions volpmes 
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Egyprt also letters are said to have been invented 
and taught by the elder Hermes; but every- 
thing concerning that character, and the period' 
in which he flourished, is so wrapt in mysterious 
obscurity, that no dependance can be placed 
upon the assertion. In respect to those fanciM 
theorists who Mill have him to be the same with 
Joseph, or Moses, they do little better than make 
those venerable and pious patriarchs the abettors 
of the grossest idolatry, since, according to 
Clemens, the ttfoyXvpa, yf^xfjCfxccruy or hieroglyphic 
letters, were only the images of beasts^ the ob- 
jects of the senseless adoration of the Egypti- 
ans ; and the isgx yp»fAfjt,»r» were nothing more 
or less than the contractions of those hierogly- 
phics. 

Alphabetic writing, if in any form it existed 
at that early period, was certainly not in com-^ 
mon use in that country, and, in fact, seems 
not to have been ^employed, by any documents 
that have descended to us, either in state 
afiairs, in the way of covenant in the disposal 
of landed property, in the concerns of mer- 
chandize, or in private transactions thatVontd 
naturally call forth the frequent exercise of 
an art so useful in the conceins of social life. 
When Joseph, in his exalted station of minister 
to Pharstph, discovered himself to his brethren, 
and sent them back to his father, he gave them 
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no writtm documents for him, but a vtrbei meg- 
sOffCy which he chained them fidtthfiilly to de^ 
Ihrer. Upoa so mteresting an occasion, and 
^h his boundless filial attachment to an aged 
and venerated parent, if any other than hiero- 
glyphic characters had existed at that time in 
Egypt, it is natural to conjecture that he would 
have used them. Nor can it be supposed, that, 
had the Egyptians of that period once been ac- 
quainted with alphabetic writing, the knowledge 
of so useful an art could have been easily lost 
among a race in all other respects so learned. 
Mr. Bryant has ui^ed thi^ argument so strongly 
in the second volume of his Analysis, that I 
hope the reader will excuse my presenting him 
with a short extract from that volume. 

" If the people of the first ages had been pos- 
sessed of so valuable a secret, as that of wri- 
ting, they would never have afterwards des- 
cended to means less perfect fbr the explanation 
of their ideas. And it is to be observed, . that 
the invention of hieroglyphics was certainly a 
discovery of the Chaldeans ; and made use of 
in the first ages by the Egyptians; the very 
nations, who are supposed to have been posses- 
sed of the superior arid more perfect art. They 
might retain the former, when they becanie 
possessed of the latter; because their ancient 
records were entrusted to hieroglyphics ; but, 
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had they been possessed of lelUrs, originally, 
they would never have deviated into the use of 
jgymhols ; at least, for things, which were to be 
published to the world, and commemorated for 
ages. Of their hieroglyphics we have samples 
without end in £gypt ; both on obelisks, and 
in their syringes ; as also upon their portals, 
and other buildings. Every mummy almost 
abounds with them. How comes it, if they had 
writing so early, that scarcely one specimen is 
handed down to us ; but that every example 
should be in the least perfect character ? For 
my part, I believe that there was no vniting 
(he means alphabetic writing) antecedent to the 
Is^w at mount Sinai. Here the divine art was 
promulgated ; of which other nations partook ; 
the Tyrians and Sidoniaus first, as they were the 
nearest to the fountain-head. And when this 
discovery became more known; even then, I 
imagine, that its progress was very slow \ that in 
many countries, whither it was carried, it wai^ 
but partially received, aad made use of to no 
purpose of consequence. The Romans carried 
their pretensions to letters pretty high ; and tho 
Helladian Greeks still higher ; yet the former 
marked their years by a nail driven into a 
post; and the latter for some ages simply wrote 
down the name^s of the Olympic victors firom ^^ 
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Cbraebus; and registered the priestesses of 
'Argos*." 

We read indeed of signets, ^ith their inscrip- 
tions, at this eariy period; for Pharaoh put 
las signet on the hand of Joseph, but the cha- 
racters inscribed upon them were probably for 
the most part of an hieroglyphic and symbolical 
cast, like those precious stones engraved vrith 
the figures of scarabaei, sphinxes, ibis's, ser- 
pents, &c. that have reached the present time, 
and are the'de%ht of the existing race of my- 

thologtab. 

When Laban and Jacob made their well- 
known covenant at Mizpah, on the piled heap 
of monumental stoaes, we read, indeed, of a 
pUlcpi* set up, but of no inscription vnjfoii it. Gen. 
xxxi. 49. When Joshua erected a similar me- 
morial column of twelve stones at Gilgal, on 
purpose to record the miracle of Jordan passed 
through by the Israelites, dry shod,' we read of 
no inscription upon that column, although it 
was intended to inform remotest posterity of the 
awful feet ; Josh. v. 22. On the monuments 
recorded by Homer to have been erected by the 
aficient Greeks over their valiant heroes slain in 
battle, we fiad no inscription engraved; a co» 
lumn, or some other characteristic mark of disr 
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tiactiou, is alone mentioned. Neither does that 
venerable bard, who flourished between ,eight 
and nine hundred years before Christ, mention 
any correspondence carried on by letter, or oi^ 
der given in writing, except in one soUtary and 
very doubtful instance. It occurs in the dxtfa 
book of the Iliad, where Bellerophon is said to 
have carried a letter from Praetus, King of the 
Argives, to Jobatds, his father-in-law, containing 
an order for the death of that prince. It is a 
point, however, extremely disputable, whether 
any kind of alphabetical writing was ufied in 
that letter, as it is called, for in the text of Ho- 
mer is only to be foubd the vague word gnff^ra^ 
signifying literally marks or sigfis^ an expressicMi 
consequently far more applicable to hierogly- 
phic, than alphabetic, delineation*. Let it also 
be remembered, as a fact most important in thi$ 
tnve»tigaitiop» as well ais in a discussion wfaieh 
will immediately follow, eoneerning the veni^ 
m^\P€rB€pQlikin*r$mains, thsjit no letters wh^t* 
aver are to be fo«9i^:Qd the ]>M>st ancient known 
coin — ^tike Parics or Pattisu. . But we are. wai^^ 
dering from the point ; ^ Egypt and its literature 
are properly the sufaijeet under discussion; let us 
return to thf^t laifed qf mystery and hiero^y- 
phics. , 

The system of Egyptian hieroglyphics was at 
first simple and intelligible enough, as described 
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by Gt^inens*, when, to designate the sun, fh6 
priests drew a circle; the moon, a crescent. 
When the air was symbolized by wings that 
fanned it; and wa/er, by undiilating Knes, resem- 
bling the Zodiacal asterism of the month Aqua- 
rius, so frequently occurring on their monuments. 
When again they wanted to denote strength, or 
fortitude, they selected a lion for that purpose, a 
hull for agriculture, a sphinx for cunning, a crih- 
eodile for Egypt, a ship and pilots or the eye and 
sceptre, for Osiris, the Lord of the Universe ; 
him whose eye beholds, and whose sceptre 
commands all things: — these, I say, were sym- 
bols sufficientiy intelligible; but, when they 
came to unite in one heterogeneous image the 
parts of various animals, in order to represent 
different qualities combined in the same persoh 
or object, — as, for instance, beings intended for 
htamm with the heads of dogs, or Kons, with 
the body only of a man, and the extremities of 
a fish — it became a system so extremely ab- 
struse and complicated as to defy comprehen- 
sion. Although the meaning of these com- 
pound symbolical figures, and the letters form- 
ed from them, might be fiilly knovm to the 
Egyptian hier6phants themselves, they yet baf- 
ibd, and it wad perhaps intended they should 
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bafile, all the efforts of inquisitive and learned ' 
foreigners of the Greek nation resident among 
them, to make themselves masters of the 
science. Nothing, in fact, short of the powers 
of an CEdipus could enable the wisest spectatoif 
to comprehend and decypher that vast mass 
of hieroglyphic delineation under which now 
lies for ever buried the mysterious lieaming of 
the ancient Egyptians. 

Among the foreigners of that nation, then re- 
sident in. Egypt, the two most celebrated were 
Pythagoras and Plato, and the philosophical 
dogmas promulgated by them, on their return to 
Greece, as well a^ their mode of promulgating 
them, affords very ample evidence of the fact* 
These great men were in Egypt, the former in 
the sixth century . before Christ, and the latter 
in the fifth, when the Egyptian system of reli- 
gion and pbUosophy still flourished in a.high de* 
gree of vigour. Although they might not be 
able to, .peqietrate into all the profound arcana of 
their mysterious erudition^ the&e favoured disci* 
ides of the old JSgyptiyan biarophaiits had seen 
enough of their enigmatical learning to transr 
port back with them into Greece the same sym- 
bolical mode of instmction. Poirphyry, indeed, 
very appositely to the system adi^pted iniliese 
pages, tells us, that the former of these philoso- 
phers, during his various travels through A«ia and 
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Afif ca, learned arithmeiie from the PhoBnicians, 
geometry from the Egyptians, astronomy from 
die Chaldaeans, and theology from the Persians'*^. 
And that what is here recorded, relative to hi8 
attachment to the mysterious morf^ of dogmati- 
zing in Egypt is founded on fact, may be proved' 
from tiiis circumstance, that, on his return to 
S^mos, after a residence of two-and-twenty 
years iai that dountry , though he erected a school 
fol> the pubiic study of philosophy within the 
city,' yet he himself resided without the city in a 
cavern,' Where he delivered bis more mystical 
and profound discourses ; after the very same 
marniK . in which the more deep and recondite 
sciences of Egypt were alone taught, by her 
sequestered sacerdotal tribe,' amid the gloomy 
adyta*, and subterraneous grottoes of iht 
Thebais. • 

In regard to Plato, we cannot but attribute 
t6 the same cause that spirit of mysticism which 
pervades the whole of his sublimely obscure 
tibeol(%y, as well as that devotion to the favorite 
aeaence of die Egyptians, which dictated the 
uotte . inscrftied in large characters over ' the 
academy : ^^Let none ignorant of geometry efiter 
thiipktce.'' Plato, too, w!hen in Egypt, had, 
undoubtedly, met with certain pelirsdns well 



* Ib viti P;^tliag. p. 18«^ em, Cantab. 
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skilled in the Mosaic wrkings and history, pi^- 
baUy with some of- the Hebrew rabbies tiiem- 
selves, from whom he had obtained tiiat inform 
mation respecting their theological code and 
singular institations, so evident in the do^oias 
of tibe Platonic school. Indeed, with the higher 
order of that persecuted people, who, about thk 
period of their dispersion, flocked into Egypt, 
he could scarcely fail of frequently conversii^ 
in order to penetrate into thdr sacred records, 
and mystic cabbala, so famous, but so little 
understood, . throughout Asia. This best evi-^ 
dence of this fact is to he found in his writii^;B, 
where are to be met with such repeated alia* 
sions to what he denominates wptXanoi x^yoi, as* 
tient discourses, or traditiM^, and certain Xu; m« 
Hoti <^diyixo» fAvi^i^ or Sjnrian and Phoenician fobles, 
as he calls them, the Jews being fref^nently 
confounded with these people, that it is unpos- 
sible not to consider this philosopher as deeply 
conversant in Hebrew antiquities. The fket^ 
indeed, was so evident to NusMnius, a PyliHi- 
gorean philosopher of the secoiid century, tiiiat^ 
according to Cleihens Alexandhbusv he ex- 
claimed, T» y«ji if » nx«&T»ir, il Mwnr 'Atfwi^wi; 
What is Plato but Moses converaing in the iva^ 
guage of Athens ?* 

* Cleau A^aw»4. Sti^m^t lib. i. p. 4U, edit. Oxon. 
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To retxtm from this short digression to th^ 
importaqt subject 'under discussion, there can 
be no doubt, from the fragments above alluded 
tOy and what Herodotus has told us^ concerning 
the Egyptians having had two sorts of letters, 
the one sutred, and the other vulgar ^ (Herodot. 
lib. ii. cap. 36,) that they had in use, though 
spaiin^y^ employed, a species of Uterai charac^ 
ter; and the aothor (Montfaucon) who has pre- 
served thode fragments, and endeavoured, of all 
othersy most succe^sfuUy to explain them, gives 
ns Hh account of liie matter ki the Supplemeni 
to his Antiquities; of which this is the sub^ 
stance. 

The inscription, which he has engraved in the 
d3d plate of his Supplement, is an Egyptian 
ciitendar: it wiui copied from the covierins: of 
.»»«my, T^e I^« .re arr^gi in 
twelve columns, surmounted each with an i^tera-^ 
gij^phiefigurey probably of the Deity, pre{»diDg 
over each respective irnmlh, and of course de« 
cisively markidg the origin of those characters. 
It is written in ihe C6ptic or ancient Egyptian 
character, which character, formed frtim the 
hierdlglyphic, he says, after Alexander's couf 
quest of Egypt^ they^ laid' amde; and took those 
of the Greeks; still preserving the ancient 
Egyptian language, and using only the Greek 
letters to express their own sounds. But aa the 
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tuj^ntg-fauf Greek characters wer^ not sufficient 
to express all the Egyptian words, they, added 
to thetad eight, of their owa . characters, for the 
Coptic language has ihirljf^two. letters in its air 
pbabet, as may be seen ia the Palaeographia 
Grseca, and this accounts for the frequent naxr 
ture of Coptic with Greek letters. Little now, 
he informs us, remains, of the ancient Coptic, 
except the Bible and' some ecdjeaiastical manur 
scripts ; but the character is in a . great degree, 
changed, and has assumed a Grecian form. It 
is rather a singular oircumstaace, that in yaiious 
parts of this inscription certain nuwencal charac- 
ters occur, particularly the figures 2, 3, 4 ; and in 
some columns, as, for instance, at- the sixtbi, we 
read distinctly from the rigjirt to the left (which 
was their manner of writing) 443, 112, and 431. 
Mountfaucon, however, is of opinion, that this 
has happened from mere chance*. 

The wise Plato, in his Cratylus^ deckyres it 
to be his opinion, that the gods were the authors 
of the ^rst letters^ ^ and expressly asserts that 
the Greeks received their language from certaja 
barbarians more ancient than themselves, by 
which he is generally thought to mean the Phte-i 
nicians, of whom the poet thus speaks : 
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* Sopplement, toI. u. chtp. vii. p. t36. 
t Plato Ipi Cratylp, p. 4f6, edit. Stepfaeof « 
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Fhc^fiices.piviiiy tfimilB h cre^iaiUSy ansi 
Mansnram rudibus vocem signare figuris. 

LUCAN. 

those PhosDiciatia, who, about the time of Jo* 
9hmLy etti^attng from the eastern coart of the 
Mediterranean, tmder their chieftain, Cadmus, 
fil«it settled themselyes at Thebes, in Bceotia. 
PUny teils.us these lettears were at first only Jtar- 
tew in number ; but that, about the time of the 

s 

Tinqyan war,.Palamedes a.dded/our new letters, 
and i^irwwds Simqnides added fawr mar^^ 
which completed the Greek alphabet*. The 
sixteen original C&dmeaii letters w^^e these fol<- 
lowing, 

Ai B> r, A, E, I, K, A, M, N, O, n, P, 8, T, T. 

I 

The Palamedean letters, according to the 
isame author, were 0, S, ^, X ; and those in- 
vented by Simonides were Z, H, ^, Xl. 

On this suDJect it has been judiciously re- 
marked by Scaligert, that the Hebrew ^ the Sa- 
maritan^ the Syriac^ and the Greek alphabets, 
seem to have had but one author, since their re- 
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* Literas semper arbitror Assyrias fuisse, sed alii apud ^gyptios a 
Mertwrw at Gellioft, a(ii apud S^ros repertas vohint ; ntiqde in One- 
ciam inUtUjife e .piiwiiice OulmirtB aedeeim iiiiaief)o» qoibos Trf|inM» ImIo 
Palamaiem adjccisse qnatuor hac figura e, s, ♦, X, totidem p<»t eum 
Simonidem melicum z, H, Y, a, qnamm omnium vis in nostra recognos- 
citnr. — Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 56. 

t S^ltger Animnd. in Enicb. Chron. p. 103, 
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spective letters Mlow each othef in die same 
order, having^ the same numeral as well as vocal 
powers, (for which no other sufficient cause 
than imitation cant be assigned), with such an 
agreemieiit in the forms of seme characters, and 
the names of al^, as to render it highly probable 
Ihait tbey were but transicripts of the same oli- 
gimal. But what, it will be ashed, is that orir 
gkial latignage ? and the answer of eyery reflect* 
iDg Christian scholar, who shall hav^ duly 
weighed this important subject, and aiU the dr^- 
euAistanceg of the case, ii&, that it must have 
been the Hbbrew — the Hebrew in its most 
ancient and pure character, as known to and 
spoken by the Jewish nation before the Babylo- 
nian captivity. I am induced to use this d6=- 
cisive language by the following passages in 
£lxodus, which I think unanswerahle. 

'^ And the Lord said unto Moses, come up to 
me into the Mount, and be there ; and I will 
give thee tables of stone, and a law, and com- 
mandments, WHICH I HAVE WRITTEN." Exod. 

xxiv. 12. 

^* And he gave unto Moses, when he had 
made an end of communing with him upon 
Mount Sinai, two tables of testimony, tables of 

stone, WRITTEN WITH THE FINGER OF GOD.^' 

Exod. xxxi. 18. ' 

" And the tables were the work of God, 
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AND THU: WRITING VAS THE WRITING OF Ck>D, 
OBAYEN UPON THE TABLES." £xod. XXXll. 16« 

It may be remarked, in support of this hypo^ 
thesis, if it wantaay, that every letter 0f the 
Hebrew alphabet , except s^ which like tiie 
Gi^cian 8 was not required to its completion, 
is cpntained withm the decalogue, written upon 
the tables of stone. Another circum^ance, of 
tbe utmost importance in this investigiatioii, ia, 
that th^ Hebrew language is perfect in itee(f;. 
it borrows nothing from other tongues, although 
other tongues borrow largely from it. This^ theiie-' 
fore^ it is highly probable^ wa& that pnmordial 
language which once prevailed over the face of 
the whole earth, till at thc^ fatal catastrO{^ at Ba- 
bel, in order to accomplish the great de«ign« of 
Providence, it was broken into a multiplicity of 
dialects ; and. indeed, the most learoed men of 
every age, at least in the Christian world, with 
very few exceptions^ have decidedly joined in 
opinion yflik that eminent scholar, to whom, on 
all disquisitions of this abstruse kind, I aim 
proud to own iny. obligations — ^to Bockart; Lin-- 
guam Hebraicam ammum Ungvftmm esse ma-^ 
TJiiCEAf *^. It will be obsearved here by the: cWr 
did; reader vthat all kinds of epistolary or histOf* 
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*,C<t»iii^^.tlii9;ciipioiift .^olitJ|iBct, Bochart. peog, S§Cf p? 4J^1, aatf 
Scalig. 4pimad. ad Cbron. Easeb. p. 103, 104^ and Montfanc. Pal»o- 
gtapl Gf. pi ISI, lilt, its. 
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lie writing, in those remote ages, is by no means^ 
meaat to be denied. 8ome sort of 0-f)j(A«Tft, marks or 
eharacters, necessary to record important events, 
the most antient people, doubtless, employed ; 
biit of alphabetical letters, formed into a syste- 
matic arrangement, like our own, they were for 
many ages ignorant, as indeed are innumerable 
nations at this day, and among 6thers, may be 
particularly mentioiled that great commercial 
nation, the Chinese. Of such chiaracters we 
cannot but suppose the impressions on the Ba- 
bylonian bricks and the Persepolitan columns 
to consist ; but that mysterious £lubject will be 
more particularly considered under the subse- 
q^At head of Observations. ' ' 

It was absolutely necessary to a -race, who' 
had been so long conversant with the symbols, 
and the symbolical mode of worship, of the 
Egyptians; who had so often seen that idola- 
trous people kneeling before the sculptured 
figures of the god Apis, the god Horus, and 
odier deities represented by the consecrated 
animals of that country, and of which, or the* 
contractions of which, the genuine Egyptian 
alphabet was formed-^— that every thing con- 
nected with that symbolical worship ishould be 
removed from their eyes. That necessity will 
be stillmore apparent, when it is considered 
how deeply they themselves^ when m Egypt* 



had drank at the same h^l^iil fountain of sii^ 
perstition ; and, after having witnessed the stu* 
peudous miracle of the divided sea, and others 
as awful in the deslart, had, in the absence t>f 
Moses, compelled Aaron to niiake them ^l golden 
calfy for the purpose of performing adoration to 
it in the very spirit of their late oppressors. To 
remove every temptation to repeat this ofience^ 
the Hebrews were expressly forbidden to make 
jsiny similitude or symbol of God by. the graven 
or molten image of any animajl residing in the 
earth, air, or water; and it has been w^^ed; 
with the greatest probability and ing^ndty; 
that an alphabetic character was^ thereporb, 
AT THIS JUNCTURE, formed, .under divine in-^ 
Jluence^ for their use. by the HebrewJegislator, 
and substituted for that s^ objectionably com- 
pounded of symbolic animals and their partflr. 
This idea of the divine origin of leiter^, we 
may gather from Plato, cited above^ was not 
deemed irrational evQn in the Pagan world; 
and why then ^uld it be rejected as incredible 
in the Christian? . lA^additioi^ to, and in corro- 
boratiop of, the ai^sertion ^f Plato, I shall now 
add, on the indisputable authority of Sir W. 
Jone9, ,tl)at the opinion of that gresU; philosopher 
is remarkably consonant with the established 
doctrine of the Hindoos, who believe that the 
original, or Devanagara, characters, in which 
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their laafuage k written, '^ were rerealed to 
them by the Deity himself ^ who prescribed the 
BTtifidal order ef them by a voice from He a- 

■ 

Ven^." On the same authority, also, it may be 
fltated, that Mahabad, the first great prince and 
legislator of the Persians, received from the 
Creator, and promulgated among men, a sacred 
hook in a heimenly languagCy consisting of regu- 
lations, or divine ordinances, for the practice of 
all religious and moral dutiesf. This coin- 
eidence of sentiment, this strong additional tes- 
timony, derived fit)m a quarter whence the 
tmths of Revelation have often been most vi- 
gorously assailed, will, it is hoped, have a due 
elBfect upon the judgment of the reader in weigh* 
ing the evidence here submitted to him respect- . 
ing the asserted divine inspiration of alphabetic 
writing. 

This important, this unspeakable boon, thus 
b^i^cently conferred by Providence on the 
humafi race, was, according to lite best informed 
writers on the sul^ect, shortly alter the conquest 
of Canaan by Joshua, comitaunicated to the na- 
tions bordering oh the eastern coast of the Me- 
diterranean, and in particular to the Syrians, 
who w^re the near neighbours of the Hebrews, 
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* Sir W. Jones in Asiatic Research, vol. i. p. iS$9 Lond. 4td. edit. 
t Asiatic Research. Tot. ti. p. A9. 
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and indeed were often ccmfimnded vriHh thenii. 
These imparted them to the Phceniciaiis, by 
whom they were subsequently propagated 
through Greece, and afterwards, by the Pelasgtc 
colonies, diffused through Italy and Europe. An 
examination of the most ancient Greek letters, 
compared with the oldest letters of the Phonii- 
cian alphabet, as given by Scsdiger, and cc^pied 
from him by Dr. Shuckford*, will shew thmr 
great resemblance in point of 'form, and prove 
the one to be a copy from the other. This resem- 
Manoe must have been greatar still when tlie 
Greeks wrote in the maimer of ihe PbeBntcians, 
from the right band to the left, which they conii* 
nued to do till the BBrpo^n^ev method of writiiig, or 
in returning lines, as oxen plough, was adi^ed 
by them; a i^cimen of which method may be 
seen in the famous Sigaean inscription^ engraved 
about the year 560^ before Christ, and inserted 
in the axithentic voluoM just cited. 

This singulaa* n^thod of wntiii^, from the 
left hand to the right, and bsickward again froai 
the right hand to the left, alternately, is said to 
have been first dictated by a superstitious vene- 
ration for tibte consecrated ib|/err which conduct* 
ed Cadmus to Thebes, and there stappt4; on 
which spot, (that is, where the aninml r^yooed,) 
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'« See Shuo^llird'ft Oemif ctm, vol. i. p. 155. 
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tile Delphic oracle had previously ordered him 
to biiild a city. But this niddeof writing being 
foiifid inconvenient, and, from the. same* letitei- 
b&Qg turned in one line forward, and inknother 
backward, the eye being offended, it wais after 
some time relinquished. It is remarkable, that 
perhaps, with a view to this Burpo^^^^y, or fnirow- 
edy method of writing, and to avoid thus offend- 
ing the eye, the four letters above mientioned as 
being invented by Palamedes, Q, H, ^, Xj and 
the reraaiiiing four by Simonides, >Z,.n, T,«a, ari& 
sd contirived as to present- the same aspect 'to> thfe 
read», whether written baokward or//fepward. 
The lonians, according to Herodotus iii'Terpi- 
sychore, were by no means backward i» ac- 
knowledging their obligations to Cadinus, and 
owned their letters to be of Phqenician origin ; 
bat between the Phoenician, the iSyrian, the 
Chaldaic, the Samaritan, and tiiie Hebrew, there 
prevails such a geneml featiire of re^emblahcei 
as to induce many eminent scholars to suppose 
the former were all dialecte of the latter great 
primeval language. 

The above is the system on this subject 
adopted' by many learned and ingenious men, 
and which to me appears most probable, though 
by many others, equally learned and ingenious, 
a different hypothesis, viz. that which gives to 
the alphaheti an Egyptian origin, and makes 
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CadtaiQS himself a native of Egypt, has heen^ 
strenuottftly advocated. I have collected very* 
ample materials for a fiill investigation of this' 
matter, which, in due time, may possiMy he^ 
submitted to the public. 

There is no occasion, however, in this fiat^i 
for our engaging more at large in the discuMiCM'' 
of this intricate question, or wandering farther 
into a wilderness of conjecture, without any hope 
of penetrating, after the minutest investigation, 
as mere scholars^ into the real origin of an art 
which is lost in the abyss of time ; and which, 
if not really invented by Moses, the presumed 
author of the book Ibf Job, we are utterly at a 
loss to know to whom to ascribe the wonderful 
discovery j f&t the Ugeioids respecting the pil- 
lars of Hermes and the sons, of Seth seem 
to be eqi^illy fabulous. Ij& 'this state of \m- 
certainty, the mode^ of /Conduct for us to pur- 
sue, at once ^.th^ niost consistent with reason^ 
ihe most cpnfoxmaUe to trae science, and the^ 
most agreeable to soiind ;re)igion, is to cour 
elude, thsikt, though $ome-s6rt of characters^ 
as before observed, formed by the ingenuity of 
man, or founded upon the basis of the ancient 
hieroglyphic system, was occasionally used in 
the ancient world, that so divine an art^ an art 
apparently so far surpassing human powers to 
invent, as alphabetic writing, in the perfec* 

N 
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tion in which it has descended down to us from 
an Asiatic source, throi^h the ipedium of the 
Greeks and Romans, could have its origin in 
iiuqnration only, and was first revealed to man 
amid the awful promulgations at Horeb, — amid 
the thunders that shook the basis of Mount 
Sinai I 
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Abmtional Observations on the Baby- 
XiONiAN Bricks, and their inscriptions; 

THE FORMER COMPAREP WITH THOSE OF THE 
BRICK PYRAMIDS AT SaCCARA, IN EgYPT, 
THE LATTER WITH THE INSCRIPTIONS AT 

Persepolis, OR Chelminar. 

We have novi^ taken as extensive a survey of 
this wonderful people, the CflALDiEANS, and 
their as wonderful works, as the scanty materials 
descended down to us from antiquity would 
allow of. We have noticed their early and rapid 
progress in astrmwmy, in which science they 
soon became the masters of Asia, and we have 
seen that even the Greeks were their scholars, 
they having received from them the knowledge 
of the Saros, or that cycle, called by them the 
Metonic ; their intimate acquaintance with che- 
mistxjfy which their extreme devotion to fire- 
worship so greatly promoted ia all its various 
branches^ particularly the frision of metals, even 
the most stubborn; their high proficiency in 
architectural and mechanical science; in the 
art of enamelling^ paintings gildings and colour- 
ings with the most brilliant and lasting dies. 
In sculpture they seem least of all to have 
excelled, and the reason is obvious; having 
no marble in their own country to work upon, 
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they were compelled to make use of the sam^ 
rude substance, the baked brick and bitumen 
of which the walls were composed, to form 
the symbolic images which were the object 
of their idolatrous veneration; and in fashion- 
ing such unpropitious materials into the form 
of animate beings, no great elegance could 
be arrived at, nor spirit displayed in the de- 
sign. For the same reason, also, and from the 
utter deficiency of timber in that country pro- 
per for building, the praise of massy magnifi- 
cence alone could be allowed to them; for, 
says Mr. Rich, the place of the ornamental co- 
lumn " appears to have been supplied by thick 
piers, buttresses, and pilasters; since to the 
posts of date-wood, which was then and is still 
made great use of in the architecture of this 
country, the name of pillar certainly cannot with 
propriety be applied." 

AH these considerations, however, important 
as they are, sink before the peculiar and impor- 
tant object of this inquiry, that tower of Sabely 
that TEMPLE OF THE SUN, that collcgc of phi- 
losophical priests, whence the light of science, 
though shaded by superstition, was diflusied 
through Asia and all the habitable world. With 
a few additional particulars respecting that de- 
solated structure, the wonderful materials with 
which it was built, the sun-dried 'stnd furnac^- 
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baked bricks, and their still more wonderfol 
INSCRIPTIONS, together s with a subject deeply 
coimected with all,— the remaining monuments 
%»f Asiatic glory at Istakhar, I shall conclude 
these extended observations. 

Since the period at which the Mujelibe, 
that '' mountain of ruins," as he terms it, was 
seen by Delia Valle, or exactly 200 years^ago, 
owing to the injuries of time and weather, 
its towering height, which the reader will re- 
collect he had mentioned as exceeding that of 
the highest palace in Naples, seems to have 
considerably decreased, for then its altitude 
was 200 feet, and the base, including the ruins 
of surrounding buildings, extended betweeA 
600 and 700 feet on each side. Mr. Rich gives 
the total circumference at present of that base 
as 2111 feet, and its height as 140 only. The 
size of the bricks that compose the centre of 
the building, being dried in the sun, or rather, 
as we may say, baked in the intense solar heat 
of that region, are larger than those that exter- 
nally incrusted and strengthened it, which were 
burned in the furnace. That particular brick 
which Major Rennel saw at the British Mu- 
seum, and has described at page 381 of his 
work on Herodotus, is one of those sun-dried 
bricks, and was not directly brought hither from 
Babylon, but from Aooarkupf, a^ vast and 



ruinous pile^ near Bagdad, once thought to be^ 
and still absurdly denominated by Buropean 
travellers, the Tower of Babel, but undoubtedly 
built of genuine Babylcmian bricks. 

This building of Aggarkuff, from its having 
been so long considered as the real tower of 
Babel, deserves more particular mention to be 
made of it in these pages. Mr. Ives saw and 
minutely examined it, so late as in 1758. It 
stands, sublime and solitary, on a plain about 9 
mUes from Bagdad, amidst masses of ruined 
buildings that extend the whole length of the way 
from Bagdad, and which are supposed to be the 
remains of the antient Seleucia. The height of 
this ruin, in its present state,he gives as 126 feet; 
the diameter of the largest and central part as 
about 100 feet. Near the summit there is a re- 
gular aperture of an oval form ; it appears to 
have been a window. The circumference of that 
part of the tower which remains above the rub- 
bish he states at 300 feet, but intimates that, 
could the foundation be got at, it would be con- 
siderably larger: possibly it was 100 feet square. 
These inferior dimensions, however, prove that 
it could never have been the real tower of B|^ 
bylon, and he judiciously conjectures that it 
was either a beacon constructed by some Anir-. 
hian prince to give notice of an approaching 
en^my, or, what is still more probable, an an- 
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la&oi OBSERYATORV. The bricks, of which it b 
composed, are all twelve inches and a half 
ftqnare and four and a half thick, cemented to- 
gether by a.Utuminous substance abounding 
plentifully in the neighbourhood, and intermixed 
with layers of reeds. Between Bagdad and 
Kircoote, he says, there are two fountains of 
bitumen which come boiling hot out of the earth, 
and this is thought to have been the dime meBr 
tioned in scripture. Mr. Ives calculates the yU 
sible ruins of Aggarkuff as a mass of about 
100,000 cubic feet. A print of it is given op- 
posite the page in his volume contaimng this 
description*. 

The exact dimensions of the san-*dried brick, 
examined by Major Rennel, before the presents^ 
tion to the Museum of the two oth» kiln-burned 
brinks from Hellab, as given by himself, are 12f 
inches by 12|- square, and 4|> inches in thick*^ 
ness. Remnants of broken reeds appear, at 
intervals, in many parts of it, but there is no inr 
scription upon it : it is now'evidently in a staM 
of rapid decomposition. The other two bricks 
in this Museum that have been burned in the 
kiln, and have inscriptions upon them nearly 
similar, are considerably less in size, beipg onl^ 
a' foot square, and three inches in thickness, in 
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* See ivf#i veyage and ttkYela ki Ptfsia^ p. fl9t, edit qiurt#, 1773. 
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«ird«9 i praniHie, that tliey might be the moit 
eflfectiially penetrated by the intenseness of the 
#pe^ iirfaich will be found to have even yitnfied a 
portion of one of them, if its edge be examined. 
. The characters inscribed upon these bricks 
have a remarkable resemblance to those that art 
engraved upon the columns and {ulasters at Pef^ 
:sepoUs; a circumstance which seems to prove a 
near afiinity between these two most ancient na- 
tions, and certainly affords a strong additional 
argomeat for the high antiquity of those superb 
ruins. I had intended to present my read^s with 
engraved i^cimens of a variety of these bricks^ 
of which there are several in the di^rent pr^ 
vate and publk: collections of this country, and 
o£ which some bear the impressions of animals 
upmi their sitr£Bu^» doubtless stampefi upon them, 
as were the characters, when the subst^mce was 
in a humid state. . Having, however, been in: 
formed that such specimetis are engraving £ot 
another work, the editor of which, being a cele^ 
brated orientalist, may probably throw more 
light upon them than 1 am conscious of beii^ 
able to do, I willingly declined the expense ; 
well knowit^, from a lopg career of aathorship^ 
how burthensome these ornamental designs 
prove, as well as how useless, when their occult 
meaning cannot be fathomed, or sometimes even 
remotely guessed at* I have, however, to gratify 
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^K^tod curiosity, caused the iBScriptkm or tmt 
of our bricks (that whidi was most perfect) to 
he engraved oa the same plate with the charac^ 
ters copied by Chardin from the walls at Chdr 
minar, by which the near resemblance, both in 
form and arrangement, of the two characters, 
will be demonstrated, though their mystic alhe 
«ion will, perhaps, ever remain inscrutable. 

The sun-dried brick of Babylon, it has been 
remarked, was rather of large dimai^ions, but 
those of many of the bricks, of which the pyra* 
mids at Saccara in Egypt were constructeiiki 
were considerably larger. Herodotus has left 
on record the process of making these Egyptian 
bricks, which, he says, was done by strikin^thc 
slimy bottom of the lake Moeris, after the inun- 
dation of the Nile had subsided, with long poles^ 
by which means they collected in great ^bua- 
dance the mire and mud that adhered to them; 
and of which the bricks, intermixed with layers 
of straw and baked in the solar heat, were 
formed*. The imposts on the bricks thus madte 
seem to have formed no inconsiderable a part 
of the revenue of the ancient Egyptian sove- 
reigns : the laborious fabrication of Item was 
tbe work of the captives and bondsmen ; an4 
nothing iboire d0cisively marks the atrodoaa> 



* UcnHlotiia, lib* ii. sect. tS6. 
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46tpotiitii of Pharooh towards the Israelites 
than his denyii^^ to them straw, yet still exacting 
the customary tale of brick$ from that oppressed 
people*. 

Both Pococke and Norden visited and exami- 
ned the Saccara pyramids, erected amid the 
-sands of the LybianEgypt. Tkey were built, 
.also, of unburht brick, and are perhaps of supe- 
rior antiquity to those of Memphis. Pococke 
describes those bricks exactly as Herodotus did 
anciently, as formed of a miry substance and 
mixed with choj^ed. straw, in order to bind the 
mass together, in the manner, he adds, ^' b&bt 
which they now make unbumt bricks in JBgypt, 
and many other eastern parts, which they use 
very much in all their edifices." He found some 
of those bricks 13^ inches long, 6^ broad, aad 
4 inches thick; while others, - again, were 15 
inches long, 7 broad, and 4| thick. They were 
without any inscriptionst- 

*^ Besides the bridks with inscriptions, which 
I hare m^itioned," says M. B^uchamp^ '' there 
are found here solid cylinders, throe inches in 
diameter, of a. white substance^ covered wkh 
very snmll writing, rei^mbling the inscriptioas 
of Pars^oUs mentioned by Chardin* Four 
years ago I saw oi^; but I was noteagier to 
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* Exodas, cap. ▼. ver. 7, 18. 

♦ Fococke** Trtiveb, vol. i. p. ^3. 



pncmeity w I was assured that they urere V€fry 
common. I Boentioned them to the mastei^ 
mason, who told me that he sometimes found 
such, but left them amongst the rubbish as use- 
less. Black stones, which have inscriptions 
engraved on them, are also met with. These, I 
was told, were found at Broussa, [the ancient 
Borsippa,] which is separated from Makloube 
by the river." The same sort of cylindric frag- 
ments, with inscriptions upon them, bearing a 
gre^t similitude, as M. Beauchamp justly ob* 
serves, to those on the Babel bricks, is also 
found in great abundance among the ruins of 
Persepolis, many of which have been engraved 
together with their characters by M. Raspe, who 
notices their peculiar resemblance in many res- 
pects to those of China, and those known in 
Ireland by the name of Ogham^ ; an observatioit 
which will inerit some attention hereafter. 

Of the celebrated Persepolitan remains, just 
mentioned, I shall be pardoned for at once ck^ 
daring my humble, but decided, opinion, that 
the antiquity of, at least, the greater part of 
4iiem goes back to a much higher period in th^ 
history of ^le world than is geneiuUy supposed, 
and was, probably, nearly coeval with omjift 
worBkippers of Ghalddea; for the kindred 

* See v«l. i. p. 63, df Taiste'i « Engraved Oeftit.'* 
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tiMi of Ae Peraians, tliougk m a mitigated de- 
gree, to that siqierstition, long liefore the age of 
Zoroaster, as geneirally fixed, is evidently de- 
monstrated by the sculptured figures of theur an- 
ient sovereigns, pourtrayed among these rqins, 
and those at Naxi Rustan adjoining, either 
kneeling, or standing in a suppliant posture, 
before the engraved symbols of those two lead- 
ing Babylonian deities, the sun and fire. The 
great distinction between their mode of worship, 
so strenuously insisted upon by Dr. Hyde, 
has already been repeatedly pointed out, viz. 
that the Persians used no images in their ado- 
ration, for the slight symbolic delineation of the 
son and fire upon the wall of a cavern, to fix 
their attention, which that author contends, was 
all their aim in makii^ them, upon the al- 
mighty POWER who created both, can hardly, 
he thinks, be called by that name; while the. 
Assyrian ignicolists used them perpetually, pro- 
fusely, and in vast variety. These symbolic 
dddneations, however, of the sun and fire 
upon the walls of Persepolis, before which the 
just mentioned figures are repiesented as kneel- 
ing, or standing in a suppliant attitude, with all 
due deference to Dr. Hyde, caxmot be consi- 
dered otherwise than as imuges, and w^re there- 
fore in all probability placed there before the 
time of Zoroaster, who Nourished in the reign of 
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Hystaspes, and whom that reformist attended 
in his Tisit to the Brahmins in their cavern re* 
cesses in Upper India. 

I'he general idea among antiquaries, founded 
on the information of Diodoms, that this edifice 
was constrncted by Cambyses, after his invasion 
of Egj^t, and assisted by Egyptian architects, 
his captives in war, may in part be true, and is 
in a great measure proved by the ornamental 
sculptures introduced, among which may be 
conspicuously observed the winged globe and' 
the sphinxes f symbols so peculiar to Egypt; but 
it is more probable that Cambyses only completed 
and enlarged works of such stupendous labour 
as must have cost the toil of ages to construct; 
ages, the records of which are now sunk in eternal 
oblivion ! For this deplorable ignorance, in re- 
gard to the history of these wonderful ruins, the 
jonly reasonable way of accounting is, the utter 
loss or destruction (probably by their Grecian 
and Mahommedan conquerors) of the antieul: 
Persian archives, so that, before the time of 
Xenophon, we have no genuine historical know- 
ledge of that ingenious people. 

The reader will probably think it rather sin^ 
lar in me to refer to JSHan, a writer on natural Im- 
tory in the reign of Hadrian, for any decisive in- 
telligence relative to Persepolis ; and yet that 
writer, from whatever quarter he obtained bis 



inlbniiatioD, relates what appears to approach 
nearer to truth than any of the preceding ao 
counts, viz. that this vast edifice was constructed 
by Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy. 
His words are, ^' Cyrus the great, or the elder, 
became renowned for the famous palace which 
be constructed at PersepoUs, of which he laid 
the/omndatians; Darius, for that built by him at 
Susa; and the younger Cyrus, for the pleasant 
gardens which he had himself planted and cul- 
tivated in Lydia*." Thus we see, while some 
writers are for referring the erection of these 
monuments to Cambyses, and some to Darius 
Hystaspes, this better-informed author is for 
carrying the ®ra of their fatmcation as high at 
least as the r^ular classical History of Persia 
will allow of, even to that Cyrus, who, accord^ 
iog to the Greeks, founded the Pereian monarchy 
in the sixth century before Christ. Down to the 
^imiei oi that prince it is barely possible th3t the 
ancient Babylonian characters might have re-' 
mained in use in that part of Asia; and this cir- 
cumstance wfll better account for those charac- 
ters appearing on its mcmumental remains than 
any other hypothesis yet submitted to the pub- 
hlic. However, the words '' laid the faund^' 
Hans'' may no4 be precisely true of even Ae 
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great Cyrus himself, and the eridence to be miet 
with in the ruins themselves may justify us, if, 
in ^ite of these classical authorities, we assign 
to their original construction a far higher date 
among the antiquities of Asia. 

The hioh Antiquity of the Edifice of Per- 

SEPOLIS, OR ChELMINAR, PROVED FROM THE 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE AFFORDED BY THE EX- 

ISTING Ruins. 

What the natives, from ancient traditions, as- 
sert concerning the sera of the fabrication of 
these monuments, though this kind of tradition- 
ary information is seldom to be relied on, may 
yet, in this instance, approach somewhat nearly 
to the truth. They affirm them to have been 
founded by Jemshid, the fifth monarch, accor- 
ding to Mirkhond the Persian historian, ei the 
Pishdadian dynasty, a prince not lei^s illustriom 
in arms than renowned for his love and protec- 
tion of the sciences, and, in particular, of astro- 
nomy, in which he was an adepts and shewed 
himself to be so by reforming the antient calen- 
dar of Persia. Hence the Persian appellation 
of these ruins is Takhti Jemshid, or the thrame> 
of Jemshid. The scientific, but sceptical, M. 
Bailli, indeed, by an astronomical calculatioQ, 
fixes the foundation of Istakhar^ or Persepolis, 
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at the remote and incredible date of 3209 yeajrs 
before the Christian eera, at which period, he in« 
forms us, the sun entered into the constellatioa 
of Aries ; and that, in memory of this great 
event, medals of gold were struck, with the 
head of the Uam engraved upon them, and were 
annually presented to Jemshid, the founder, on 
the great festival of the Nauruz, or New Year'ifii 
day, in Persia*. M. D'Ancarville, not less scep- 
tically inclined, confirms this account in the third 
volume of his ** Recherches, " and has, at the 
same time, given us an engraving of the medal in 
question, on one of his plates, illustrative of the 
Iruins of Persepolis, but these are, doubtless, 
gi^at exaggerations; though, for the original 
founder of Istakhar, I again assert, we ought to 
refer back to the oldest race of Persian sove- 
reigns acknowledged in the annals of the au- 
thentic history of Asia. The custom, however, 
of presenting gold and silver coin on the Nauruz, 
we know, was preserved from age to age, 
through all the imperial dynasties of Persia; it 
was in periods comparatively recent practised 
by those Indian monarchs who were of Persian 
descent, and, in another dynasty, gave birth to 
the splendid annual ceremony of weighing the 
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Mogul against gold and silver, of which Sir 
Thomas Roe in his Journal has given such a 
particular and entertaining an account*. 

About the period of Delia Valle's visit to 
Hellah, our countryman, Sir Thomas Herbert, 
was engaged in exploring these venerable Per- 
sepolitan ruins, which are situated about thirty 
miles from Schiras, to the neighbourhood of 
which city, he hints, the antient Persepolis 
might have extended. Of Chelminar's forty 
cohtmnSy which the name imports, he relates, that 
only nineteen then remained entire f, but that 
the " ruins and bases of at least eighty more, of 
vast dimensions, were visible," all composed of 
white and black marble, placed alternately upon 
a lofty artificial terrace, also of marble, which is 
ascended by 95 steps, so broad, that a dozen 
horsemen may conveniently ride up abreast to- 
gether. It is unnecessary for me, in this place, 
to enter into any extensive details concerning 
a place so well known, from the more ample ac-* 
counts and illustrative plates of Chardin, Le 
Brun, and other later travellers, some of which 
will hereafter engage our attention ; I have men- 
tioned Herbert thus particularly, merely to 
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notice, that at the period of his visit, in A.D. 
1626, to these august remains, there were to be 
seen (what is recorded by no other traveller) 
very evident traces of the painting and gilding 
that once adorned the sculptured figures on the 
walls and comisbes of the structure, so similar 
to those observed by Norden, in Egypt. *^ The 
walls," he says, " axe rarely engraven with 
images of gigantic stature, and have been il- 
lustrated with gold, which in some places is still 
visible ; the stones of Uack marble, in many parts, 
are so highly polished, that they equal for bright- 
ness a steel mirror," p. 69. The characters in- 
scribed upon them have nothing of the Egypt^ 
hieroglyphic stamp; they have apparently no con- 
nection with any alphabet known to us, and vmst 
be referred to a conunon origin with those at Ba- 
bel, which they so greatly resemble^ Mandes- 
loe, who travelled this way a few years later 
than Herbert, but long before Chardin and Le 
Brun, gives this account of th^n. '' Near these 
chambers may be seen, engraven upon a square 
marble tablet, certain unknown chaxact^rs, 
which have nothing in common with either the 
Greek, Hebrew, or Arabian, nor indeed with 
any other language. There are twelve lines of 
these characters, which, in respect to their figure, 
are triangular ^ pyramidal^ or like obelisks; but 
so well graven and so proportionate, that those 
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who wrote them cannot be esteemed bar- 
barians. Some believe they are talismans, and 
contain certain secrets which Time alone can 
discover*." 

. Of the pomp displayed at the Nauruz festival 
of Persia, above alluded to, the figures in pro- 
cession delineated on the walls, some cani;;^ng; 
in their hands vases of the precious n^etals, 
others rich gems and coined money, for of 
such articles only did the costly offerings of that 
day consist — others armed with shields and 
spears; illustrious chieftains, clad in martial 
habilknents; and noble satraps, arrayed in the 
long robes worn by the more antient race 
of Medes and Persians, as described by the 
Greeks; some bearing the implements of so* 
lemn sacrifice, and others leading the victims 
peculiarly sacred to the sun, the majestic steed, 
and the stately bull ; — of that pomp, I say, these 
magnificent objects are by some writers consi- 
dered as a decisive representation : while others, 
observing similar processions pourtrayed on the 
walls of the temples of the Thebais, pronounce 
them to be of a sacred and mysterious nature, 
and conclude, that what is called the palace 
should, in £3tct, be called the temple of Per$«^ 
poUs. That decision, however, betrays gross 



* Mandetloe's Persian Travels, p. 5, edit. foUp, 166^. 
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ignorance of the manners and religions of the 
Persians, who, according to Herodotus* and 
Hydef, the two greatest authorities that can be 
produced on the subject, erected no temples what- 
ever to the deity* The former writer says, "they 
had neither statues, temples, nor altars, but that 
they,sacrificed to Jupiter upon the highest moun- 
tains :" the latter informs us, that, " before the 
PYRiEiA, or ignis domicilia^ were erected, they 
performed all their sacred rites sub diOj in the 
open air, and that they had no fiame in all their 
language Jor a temple.'' — He adds, that the py- 
raeia were constnicted by the order of Zerdusht 
himself, at a comparatively late period, in order 
to preserve the sacred fire from extinction by 
wind or rain;};. Chelminar was, therefore, with- 
out doubt, a palace ; but which, as civil and re- 
ligious rites were so intimately blended in Per- 
sia, was adorned with evident symbols of the 
predominant Sahian superstition, not yet re- 
formed, because Zerdusht, its grand reformer, 
had not yet appeared on earth. Whether, how- 
ever, it was the identical palace, so richly lined 
and adorned with cedar, to which Alexander, 
in the fiuy of his intoxication, set fire, is a- prait 
which cannot be so easily ascertained. I mu8t 



* See Herodot. Clio, sect. 3l. 

t Hyde*^ Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. «9, p. 359. 
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here observe, that Sir Thomas Herbert expresses 
great doubts concerning this provision of cedar, 
as mentioned by Curtius, the country there- 
about not producing that species of wood ; but 
they have cypress trees in great abundance, and, 
from the cypresses sculptured in marble, so 
frequently occurring on the remaining walls and 
pilasters at Chelminar, and so conspicuously 
prominent among the figures in procession, it is 
more probable that the. latter wood, which is 
also highly fragrant and costly, was, in fact, 
made use of in the building, thus consumed. It 
will be observed, however, that not the smallest 
traces^ of fire, nor the least mark of calcination, 
have ever been observed on the walls of these 
ruins* 

As some of my readers may not be possessed 
of the expensive volumes of Chardin and Le 
Brun, nor have perused any authentic accounts 
of these ruins, I shall take the liberty of present- 
ing them with a part of the description which Mr. 
Francklin, one of the most judicious of modem 
travellers, has given of them. The period of 
his visit to them was in 1786, and at that time, 
out of the nineteen columns seen by Herbert, 
only fifteen remained entire ; this is attributed 
by our author to the frequent shocks of earth- 
quakes and the terrible storms of thunder and 
lightning to virhich that country is subject, owing 
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to whicb» it is ndt improbable that, in the conroe 
of a few centuries more, the ranains of this vast 
edifice may be crumbled into their original 
atoms. 

" At nine A.M. [Sept. 2, 1786], we went to 
Tisit the ruins. What remdns of the celebrated 
palace of Persepolis is situated on a rising 
ground, and commands a view of the extensive 
plain of Merdasht. The mounta^ Rehumut 
encircles the palace in the form c^ an amphi- 
theatre : you ascend to the colunms by a grand 
staircase of blue stone, containing one hundred 
and four steps." [Herbert and Mandesloe men- 
tion only 96.] " The first object that strikes 
the beholder on his entrance, are two portals of 
stone; I jvidge them to be about fifty feet in 
.height each; the sides are embellished with two 
sphinxes of an immense size, dressed out with a 
profusion of bead work, and, contrary to the 
usual method, they are represented standing. 
. On the sides above are ifucriptians in an ancient 
charader^ the meaning of which no one hidierto 
has been able to decypher. 

^^ At a small distance firom these portals you 
ascend another flight of steps, which lead to the 
grand hall of columns. The sides of this stair- 
case are ornamented with a variety of figures in 
basso relievo; most of them have vessels in 
their hands: here and there a camel appears, 
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and at odier times a kiod of triuaq[>hal car> 
made after the Roman fashion; besides these' 
aie several led horses, oxen, and rams^ that at 
times intervene and diversify the procession* 
At the head of the stair-case is another basso 
relievo, representing a Uon seizing a bull ; and, 
close to this, are other inscriptions in ancient 
characters. On getting to the^ top of this stair- 
case^ you enter what was formerly a most mag- 
nificent hall; the natives have given this the 
name of Chebvl Min&r, o^ forty pillars; and, 
though tiiis nMae is often used tp express the 
whtide of the building, it is more particularly ap- 
propriated to tiiis f^vi (4 it. Although a vast 
muaber of ages have elapsed since the. founda- 
tion, fifteen of the columns yet ri^main entire; 
they we from seventy to eighty feet in height^ 
and are masterly pieces of masonry : th^ir pe- 
destals are curiously worked, and appejar little 
iiyured by tl^ hand of time. The shafts are en- 
fluted up to the t<^, and the capitals are adorU'- 
ed with a profijision of fret-work. 

'' From th^ ball you proceed along, eastward, 
until you arrive at the remains of a large square 
building, to which you enter through a door of 
granite. Most of the doors and windows oi^ 
this apartment are still standing; they are of 
black marble, and polished like a mit^ori.on, 
the sides of the doors, at the entrance, are ba^- 
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reliefe of two figures at full lei^h ; diey repre- 
sent a man in the attitude of stabbing a goat: 
\vith one hand he seizes hold of the animal by 
the horn, and thrusts a dagger into his belly 
with the other; one of the goat's feet rests upon 
the breast of the man, and the other upon his 
right arm. This device is common throughout 
the palace. Over another door of the same 
apartment is a representation of two men at full 
length; behind them stands a domestic, holding 
a spread umbrella : they are supported by laige 
round staffs, appear to be in years, have kmg 
beards, and a profusion of hair upon their heads. 
" At the south-west entrance of this apart- 
ment are two large pillars of stone, upon which 
are carved four figures ; they are dressed in long 
garments, and hold in their hands spears ten 
feet in length. At this entrance, also, the re- 
mains of a stair-case of blue stone are still vi- 
sible. Vast numbers of broken pieces of pillars, 
shafts, and capitals, are scattered oyer a consi- 
derable extent of ground, some of them of such 
enormous size, that it is wonderful to think how 
they could have been brought whole, and set up 
together. Indeed, all the remains of these 
noble ruins indicate their former grandeur and 
magnificence, truly worthy of being the resi- 
dence of a great and powerful monarch; and, 
whilst viewing them, the mind becomes im- 
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pressed with an awful solemnity! When we 
consider the celebrity of this vast empire^ once 
the patron of the arts and sciences, and the seat 
of ta wise and flourishing government; when we 
reflect on the various changes and revolutions 
it has undergone, at one period a field for the 
daring ambition of an Alexander, at another for 
"the enthusiastic valour of an Omar ; we must 
consequently feel the strongest conviction of the 
mutability of all human events! Exclusive of 
these more ancient inscriptions already men- 
tioned, are others of a modem date, able to be 
read, as- well as some in the Syriac character; 
the wiiole of which the celebrated Mr. Niebuhr 
has accurately copied and published. Being 
destitute myself of all materials necessary for 
copying inscriptions, and at the same time ig« 
norant of the rules of architecture, I have re- 
frained from entering into a diffusive account of 
this celebrated palace. What I thought most 
worthy of notice, I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe to the best of my abilities*. " 

To this authentic, unadorned description of 
the Persepolitan ruins Mr. Francklin has added, 
in a future page, the passage from an ancient 
Persian manuscript called Rouzut al Sefa, 
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ccmtainiiig the native account alluded to above 
of its erection. 

** ' It is related by historians, that Kii^ Gem- 
sheed removed the seat of government, mrhich 
was formerly in the province of Sejestaun, to 
Fars; and that in the neighbourhood of Shiranz, 
having taken in a ^pot of ground of twelve fiur* 
fengs in length (48 English miles), he ther^ 
erected such a palace, that in the sev^a king- 
doms of the world there was nothing that could 
equal it. The remains of that palace, and many 
of the pillars on it, are visible to this day; and 
he caused the palace to be called CAehul Minor ^ 
or Forty Pillars. Moreover, when the Sun, 
quitting the sign Pisces, in the heavens, had en- 
tered Aries, Gemsheed, having assembled all the 
princes, nobles, and great men of his empire, at 
the foot of his imperial throne, did on that day 
institute a grand and solemn festival ; and this 
day from henceforth was called the Noo Roze, 
or First Day of the New Year, when the foun- 
dation of Persepolis was laid.' 

" It is further observed, in the Jehan Arit, a 
book of Persian chronology, that Queen Ho- 
maie, who flourished about 800 years after 
Gemsheed, added a thousand columns more to 
this palace. Such are the Persian accounts, 
which are believed by the present natives to be 
true ones ; but I should presume, that, until the 
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ancient characters on the/vralls can be decy- 
phered^ no aooount ofiAiui place, either Grecian 
or Persian, or any other, can be depended upon 
as genuine or auth^itic, as they are unquestion** 
ably of an anlaquity, far beyond the records of 
any language new kaown in the* !i^orid*." 

From the «bove extracts thefactof the%iHre« 
delineated on the walls having been intaided as 
a represefitation of the procession io honour of 
the birthday of twi, i9it,li$%s4 Of the ancient 
emperors of I^j^ia k rei^tafoibfaed beyond all 
doubt, and that, afeo^o^'the astronomical allu- 
sion of the sacr^d srpulptured animals, which 
have nearly all relation to the zodiacal asterisms, 
as the liofiy the bull, the ram (Aries,) and the 
goat (Capricorn,) repeatedly pierced by the 
sacrificing knife is as [Mainly demonstrated. The 
'^ triumphal car" is doubtless the chariot of the 
sun ; the led horses are the horses of the sun, 
of the celebrated Nisjean breed ; and the whole 
procession greatly resembles that described in a 
former page of the Persian monarch, marching 
to battle in all the pomp of Asiatic magnificence. 
But the sovereign intended by the sculptures of 
Persepolis was of no modern dynasty ; those 
sculptures probably allude to a period to which 
regular history does not ascend ; a period be* 

• Ibid, p.t96. 
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yond even the grasp of tradition itself. The 
figure sitting in a chair, with his feet resting on a 
stool, with a long staff, or sceptre in his hand, 
and behind whom stands an attendant holding 
over him an umbrella, the mask of royal dignity 
in Persia, is probably meant for that sovereign 
himself, receiving the respectful homage of his 
subjects, arranged below him in long array, 
dressed in the vestments of their respective 
countries, and loaded with their various produce. 
The figure elevated above with the bird's wings 
issuing from his middle, and on which he rests 
boyant in the air, is that of Mithra, the Persian 
god, whose worship may be supposed to have 
flourished in its meridian glory, when this edifice 
was erected. It is a figure sometimes occurring 
on the more ancient Darics, which are distin- 
guished on the reverse either by this symbol, or 
an archer, with his bow bent, in act to shoot. On 
the other side is the Persian monarch crowned. 
They were first coined by Darius Hystaspes, 
and called Darics afl:er him, who began to reign 
518 years before Christ. 

The more ancient inscriptions on those walls, 
in characters of the javelin form, unintelligible 
at this day even to the Persees themselves, and 
those best skilled in the antient languages of 
Persia, seem irrefragably to prove the high 
antiquity here contended for in their favour. 
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That the Persees should not be able to decy- 
pher their meaoing is strange, indeed ; if it is in 
Persia, as Sir W. Jones, the most eminent of 
those Persian linguists, informs us, in the preli- 
minary dissertation to the Asiatic Researches, 
that, " we are alone to seek for genuine Persian^ 
as for French in France, and for Italian in Italy." 
In another place he acquaints us, that, as Zer- 
dusht was only a refonner, in India may be 
discovered the true source of the antient Per- 
sian religion, which ou^ht to imply some simi- 
larity in language, at least in matters #5naected 
with religion, by a race so entirely devoted to 
religious exercises as were both Persians and 
Indians : and undoubtedly that similarity exists, 
though whosoever will cast his eye over the 
plate of antient Persian letters, copied from the 
ZsND for the express purpose of exhibiting that 
character, by a native of Yezd, a Persee, then 
in Bengal*, will not be struck with the resem- 
blance; thePersepolitan being a very simplfi cha- 
racter, consisting, like those found at Babylon, 
of a straight line and an angular figure, occa- 
sionally varied in their position; while the Zend 
is particularly involved and complex in its for- 
mation. 
With respect to the remarkable similitude 
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* See Aiiatic Researcbef, vol. i. p. 45, pkte 7. 
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subsisting between* those more ancient and un- 
decypbered characters under consideration, the 
reader, by casting his eye atttotively over the 
plate in this volnme, on which the inscriptions 
at Persepolis and those stamped on the Baby- 
lonian brickis are respectively engraved, will 
perceive their general resemblance in the most 
strikii^ point of view; a resemblance, that de- 
monstrates their having been executed by a race 
possessing the sam^ symbolic character, and 
animated by. the same.'^fMt«of superstition. We 
have seefftSSt HdlSkSkS&i^y ott^ of the most intelli- 
gent of the early travellers who visited these 
ruins, or about A. D. 1688^ describes the charac- 
ters at Persepolis as ^^ triangular y pyramidal^ or 
like obeKsks;*' and, in fact, amidst them we ob« 
serve in either division the pyramid and the trian-* 
gle constantly recurring; the former the known 
emblem of the solar ray, the latter of thoigneous 
element. In general, the symbolic designationm 
in both inscriptions, however varied, may be 
described as compounded of the two elementary 
characters here engraved, which, in reality, are 
the basis of all of them, as. the reader^ by a 
minute examination of both, will clearly per- 
ceive. 
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To imagine with some writers that these cha- 
racterSy so abmidant and so elaborate, were 
placed as mere ornaments on the doors, or 
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round the windows at Persepolis, where they 
are found in the greatest profusion; or, with 
others, that they were the offspring of the capri- 
cious whim of the architect, though the former 
opinion is sanctioned by the learned Hyde — 
these are suppositions in my opinion without the 
least foundation*. The conjecture that they 
were intended as a kind of charm^ or talisman^ 
to avert the power of evil daemons from injuring 
the edifice, is far more reasonable, as being in 
unison with the prevailing superstition of those 
early ages, and the doctrine of good and ievil 
genii contending for the empire of the universe. 
Such a talisman, we have remarked, is men- 
tioned in the Jerusalem talmud, as intended to 
have been placed on the summit of the Tower 
of Babel, to secure even that profane structure 
from demoniacal furyf . Whether they were 
used as talismans or not, they were, doubtless, 
the sacred and solemn characters under which 
the mysteries of the ancient Persian and Baby- 
lonian religion — an astraaomical reUgion, it will 



* Me autem jndice, (sfiys Hyde,) In cliaracteres aon snnt lUerte^ nee 
pro IHerU intendebanfur. Again : hi characteres, sen fignrationes, 
non possnnt esse voces, nee literae legends, nee tali nsni serviant, sed 

tantom ornatns et Ittsus gratis adhibentiir. Hyde de Relig. Vet. 

Pers. p. 527, 528. 

t See a quotation from that Targura, in a preceding page of ibis 
work. 
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be recollected — ^were concealed; forbidden to 
vulgar investigation, and known only to the 
priesthood and the initiated. 

In the Archaeologia, vol. xiv. p. 55, there is an 
account, by Dr. Hulme, of a sun-baked brick in 
his possession, which has the figure of a lion im- 
pressed upon it, with an inscription in a different 
and doubtless much later character, of which 
Mr. Henley, in the same volume, at p. 206, has, 
by his profound knowledge of oriental tongues, 
discovered the meaning to be,, a brick baked 
IN THE SUN. He conceives the animal im- 
pressed upon it to be a large dog, and takes 
it to be intended for Sirius, the dog-^tar; but 
from the former symbol so often occurring amid 
these ruins, and the wide dissimilitude in many 
points between the theological systems of Ghal- 
daea, and the nation so particularly devoted to 
the worship of the dog-star, it is most pi'obable 
the figure, much abraded, and therefore doubt- 
/ulf was intended for the lion, the Babylonian 
symbol of strength and glory, and their par- 
tiality to which was evinced by the great stand- 
ard of the empire having for its insignia the sun 
rising on the back of a recumbent lion^ of which 
the reader may see an engraving from Hyde 
in the sixth volume of Indian Antiquities. 



Observations on the important Persepo- 
litan monument recently imported into 
Europe, and engraved by M, Millin; 
exhibiting the symbols of the ancient 
Zodiac of Chald^ea. 

Of the more antieiit and genuine Persepolitan 
characters — a character which is so well de- 
scribed by SirW .Jones, as resembling " the head 
of a javelin, or (to use the words of a botanist) 
a leaf hearted and lanced* ^^ both simple and in 
combination as above described, by far the 
largest and most important collection has been 
presented to the literary world, from a marble 
monument lately transported to Europe, in the 
publication of M. Millin, superintendant of the 
national Museum at Paris, surmounted on both 
sides with many curious figures of animals, on 
which he has made some judicious observations, 
though, in supposing them to allude to the 
descriptions of animals and persons in any 
composition of the age of Hystaspes, I can- 
not but consider him as palpably wrong; 
That he should not have instantly perceived 
that the symbols engraved upon it are zodia- 
cal, and have a reference to the oldest sphere 



* Dissertation on the Persians, in Asiat. Research, vol. ii. p. 57, edit, 
quarto, London. 
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which human GENivfi formed, that proud gift to 
man of him who made the heavens ! and whose 
firesi were first lighted on the shores of the £u- 
phrateSy appears to me astonishing in so pro- 
found a mythologist. M* Millin's publication, 
however, is a work of deep antiquarian research, 
<md (Km to ps«es a ««,ng light to b«tt re- 
fleeted on many of the most precious monu« 
ments of classical antiquity that once adorned 
the palaces of Asia and the temples of Greece, 
Thki most valuable PersepoUtan monument 
was brought from Persia, by Count Michaux, 
the celebrated botanist, who accidentally 
found it in the ruins of a palace below Bag- 
dad, near the Tigris, called the gardens of 
Seijniramis. It 'has the appearance of having 
been rolled in the waters of that river, before 
being worked. Its form he describes as rounds 
long, and rather flattened ; one foot and a half 
high, and one foot wide. '' Its pyramiddl formt 
sacred to the religion of the Persians, seems 
the most appropriate for the delineation of fi- 
gures that have an evident relation to their re- 
ligious won^hip. It is worked on its two faces^ 
each of which is divided into two sections. In 
the superior space a:re the emblematical figures ; 
the inferiw contains the inscriptions'*." . 
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* Monamens Antiques, &c. par A. L* Millin, torn. i. p. 60, Paria, 1806. 
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M. Millin frankly confesses that what he 
offers, by way of explanation respecting the 
sculptured figures, is merely coi\jectural. " I do 
not pretend," he says, " to develope the rela- 
tion which they bear among themselves, nor to 
render comprehensible an «nigna so obscure, as 
the sense of the inscription, which, if decy- 
phered, would doubtless give the fiiU explana* 
tion of them. It is a subject for the profound 
meditation of those who make the Persepolitan 
monuments their study. I confine myself to 
the idea that, in all probability, it was a tcUis^ 
man ; a preservative against the malignant ope- 
rations of an evil genius." There can be no 
doubt of this monumental remain having an im- 
mediate reference to the system of the Persian 
superstition ; which^ it must be repeated, was 
of an astronomical nature, and most of the ob- 
jects designated upon it are decidedly connected 
with those of the sphere ; the most unltenf sphere^ 
delivered down to us by Ptolemy fi-om an 
Asiatic source, and which contained only 48 
constellations. X do not assert this firom any 
anxiety to support a favourite hypothesis ; for it 
is the result of a long and minute attention to 
the objects engraved upon itf grotesque and^ait- 
ciful as they are ; and there is scarcely one 
figure, simple or co46pound, among them that 
has not some relation to the sidereal host, while 
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many of them are actual asterisms. To what 
object, indeed, except the heAvens, should a 
monument have reference, which has engraved 
on one of its faces the solar orb, in a disk 
darting forth intense flames, and surrounded by 
stars, for though two stars only appear on this 
mutilated fragment, in its entire state, there 
were probably others; or the two exhibited 
may represent the morning and the evening 
stars. But let us proceed to the examination 
o{ the curious particulars, by which, if I am 
not mistaken, will be proved that we hare ob- 
tained, at length, that grand desideratum in 
astronomy, a laige^ portion of the symbolic 
asterisms that adorned the a^^cient Babylo- 
nian SPHERE. 

The monument, divided into two sections, is 
engraved on two large plates, marked in M. 
Millin's publication, vol. i. page 58 and 63, as 
numbers 8 and 9. In the first plate, or No. 8, 
a vast serpent, which our author, from its form 
and magnitude, thinks of the Boa-species, with 
it3 enormous winding folds, incloses the superior 
ridge and a considerable portion of that division 
of the marble. On inspecting the celestial globe 
tiie reader will observe that, a very conspicuous 
constellation, which we denominate Serpenta* 
Rius, usurps also a vast portion of the northern 
hemisphere, and was particularly known to the 
Persians by the name of Ophiucus, Serpens 
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Ofkiuci, generally coj^idered as one constellar 
lioD. It was the AhrimaQ, or evil genius^ of 
that mythology, whose precise date baffles all 
our conjectures. 

The sculptured figure that next occurs under 
the extended serpent is the Scorpion, a well- 
ktfown zodiacal a^^terism ; and, if the reader will 
please to consult any good celestial globe, h^ 
will there perceive that the Scorpion is placed 
on the sphere exactly under that of Serpentarius> 
and that the r^ht foot of Ophiucus even rests 
upon the body of that asterism.- 

There, next occurs on the plate a singular 
kind of bird, which, fi'om its form and crooked 
bill, appears to be a bird of prey, and M. MUlin 
thinks it to be a species of Hawk ; (Accipitres 
L.) a bird equally i^nerated by both Persians 
and Egyptians, as an emblem of the sun, and 
of light*. It is in^ossiMe for us precisely to 
know what animals of the bestial or winged 
kind, or what compounded of beast, bird, and 
fish, were inserted by the Babylonian astrono- 
mers on their most ancient sphere; they were 
probably in many respects difi*6rent from, those 
that have descended down to us from the 
Greeks, and a few of them have already been 
pointed out on the authority of Mr. Costard on 
the Chaldaean astronomy ; but in the northern 



* See Horus ApoUo, p. 63. 
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hemidpheise the eaf le, which was both an em*' 
blem of the sun and a bird of prey ^ holds a ccm- 
i»piCuous station. In scone ancient schemes 
of the heavens it is called the Vulture, accord^- 
ing to the later system invented by Greek fabu- 
lists, the vulture that preyed upon the liver of 
Prometheus — but, according to Hyde and Ulug 
Beg, simply denominated Vultur vol an s; 
eo qnod, quasi in volatu^ alas pandit*. In other 
ancient Persian fables, Hyde tells us, it is called 
Aquila NiGRA,the black eagle; and of thiseagle, 
not very remote from the serpent, the predatory 
bird in question may have been the prototype. 
The succeeding bu*.d, M. Millin, from its coi^&gu- 
ration, thinks to be of the gallinaceous kind, and 
determines to be the Dodo, or Dogdu, as it was 
called by the Persians. This name, he says, is 
also given to the mother of Zoroaster, because 
the Dodo lays very many eggs, and is an em- 
blem of fecundity. Whatever truth there may 
be in this statement, it is indisputable, as has 
been intimated before, that the old Chaldaean 
sphere contained an asterism called the hen and 
chickenSy by which was meant the shining clus- 
ter in the neck of the bull, denominated the 
Pleiades, and this asterism existed on the sphere 
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a tiiousand yean before eiiher Zoroaster, or the 
Dodo, his pretended mother, was bom ! * 

The two next figures exhibit a strange com- 
pound of the parts of animals of widely different 
i^pecies ; the first having the body of a serpent j 
the beak of a bird of prey ^ the crest of a fith^ 
and a main ; the second having, s^so, the body 
of a serpent vnth a Han's head, surmounted by 
two h<Nms ; a third animal follows, evidently of 
the ti^o^kind : M. Mennin thinks it thejackaU^ 
so common in Persia. At these singular com- 
binations our wonder will be considerably dimi- 
nished on reflecting, that in the temple of Belus, 
as described by Berosus in Syncellusf, the hand 



* It will be here, periiaps, observed thai there existed io anti^ity 
two Zoroasters ; the one the /•under, the other the rrfwrmett of the 
Magiao religion. The first is supposed to have been a Babylonian, 
and to have tanght the Chaldaeans astionomy ; the second floiiriahed 
in the reign of Darins Hystaspes ; bat all that is asserted respect- 
ing Ihe former Zoroaster, and all the writings impoied to him, are 
generally allowed by the learned to be a gross fabrication. Of the latter 
who is known to have been cotemporary with Hystaspes, and of his 
writings, something more certain may be said. To him is ascribed 
the Zend, or Zbmdavesta, the book containing his pretended revela- 
tioBS, and whi^th is reverenced, Mke oar Bible, among the Qvabret, or 
Oaars. Hyde informs ns that it is written in the pure old Persian lan- 
guage, and in the character called pah la vi. The Sadder was com- 
posed about 300 years ago, when the old Persian language had be- 
come antiquated by one of the Destours, or high-priests ; and is only 
a compendium, in the vulgar or modern Persi<^ taiigue, of those parts 
of the Zemd that relate to their religious duties, 

f Berosus apud Syncelli Chronog. p. 28* 
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of the pamter had decorated the walls and^ the 
caling with emblematical designs, allusive to the 
Inrth of nature and the first principles of things : 
some of the figures combiningin one andrc^ynous 
body the two sexes, and others being com*^ 
pounded of the parts of men and beasts. That 
the body and extremities of a fish were also, 
sometimes, added to the heterogeneoi»3 mass^ 
cannot be wondered at in a race who owned the 
fish-god, Oannbs, for their first instructor in arts 
and sciences, and whose form would naturally 
enter into their system of hieroglyphic delinear 
tion. Their exact conceptions in forming these 
myi3terk>us images cannot now be fathomed, as 
the inscriptions that explained them cannot be 
interpreted. Most probably, however, they were 
so sculptured to represent the difierent quali- 
ties of the objects and animals, of whose parts 
they were coinposed, as the strength of a /tofi, 
the cunning of the serpent , the ferocity of a bird 
of prejfj &c. &c. as vested in the figure thus 
delineated. This ancient system of blending in 
one mysterious emblem the parts of various 
animals, with due deference be it remarked, has 
been, in part, adopted in the sacred scriptures 
themselves ; for it will be recollected, that in the 
consecrated cherubic symbol of the Hebrews, 
the LION, the bull, and the eagle, bear a pro- 
minent part. 
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On the subject, also, <^ Aorirt, being thus 
particalarly mentioned, I must be pardoned 
for Pleating, that in eastern mythology they 
are the usual symbolic repres^itationS' of 
light and glory: they decorate, with that 
view, the heads of most of the anti^it heroes 
of the Pagan world, and are sometimes used^ 
in tiiat sense, even in the sacred writings. We 
read in Exodus of the hams of the aUaap, and 
overlaid with pure gold, that they might more 
widely difihse the irradiations of their glory. 
Jupiter Ammon was homed, and Alexander 
usurped the symbol of his vaunted father. Mo- 
ses was homed, and Bacchus was horned, i. e. 
rays of Kght, like horns, encompassed tb^ 
heads. The serpent, too, as a symbol, often 
occurs both in the Old and New Testam^t : ot 
these the most conspicuous and memorable was 
the brazen serpent elevated in the wilderness. In 
its pointed allusion to this celebrated reptile, that 
lias played so conspicuous a part in the theology 
of all nations, the Assyrian mythology , very much 
coincides with that of India, many of the Indian 
deities having their bodiesinvested witli serpents^ 
in eastern mythology^ the symbol of life, and 
sometimes of mmortality, having tin^r exteeani- 
ties terminating like a fish, in which finni also 
Vishnu, himself, became incarnate in las third 
avatar. By the first of the f^ures ttbove-men** 
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tioiied, one of the aquatic animals of the sphere 
was possibly intaided ; while in the ham and the 
iiw^9 however adorned with hieroglyphic deco- 
rations, we recognise two of the 48 constellations 
of the anci^t sphere. 

The surface of the reverse of this monument 
is, also, inscribed with two columns of charac* 
ters, evidently written, as is demonstrated by an 
inspection of the plate, from the left hand to 
the right, and, as M. Millin has woU observed) 
vrith many new combinations of the pyramidal 
character, which circumstance seems to prove 
the inscription to be of rather a later date than 
the more simple characters on the walls of Par- 
sepolis. It is surmounted by various S3rmboU€ 
d^gns, which still farther prove it to be in con- 
nection wiHi the solar superstition, in particular 
vrith three stars inclosed in a disk, of which ihfi 
e^itral one, by its magnitude and efiulgence, in^ 
disputably meant for the disk of the sun, darts 
forth flames, similar, says M. Millin, to those 
that accompany the thunder represented by the 
Greeks. Below them, on the left, appear two o^ 
tars^ each of which, on the front, is adorned vrith 
three reversed pyramids, the constantly recurring 
emblem on these monuments. Next follows an 
animid, which he denominates a ^^ fissipede,'* 
adorned with prominent horns, in a kneeling 
posture, and whose head approaches in form to 



th^t of the goat. Without meaniag imperii*' 
neatly to press the opinion, intimated above, 
that this fragment alludes to the sphere, I shall 
only, beg leave to notice, that Ara, the altar, is 
designated among the 48 antient constella* 
tions, and that the goat apparently alludes to 
Capricorn, a zodiacal asterism. This monster 
is also winged and covered with scales. Be- 
neath is a river, the waters of which seem to 
flow from two sources, and to unite their streams, 
in order to lave the base of the representation. 
Near the inundation is a large arrow^ the pomt 
downwards, perhaps placed there, says our 
author, to indicate the course of the river, as 
we now place arrows in our hydrographical 
charts. I presume to think differently, and 
consider it as the Saoitta, or arrow, of the 
sphere, one also of the 48 old northern constella- 
tions, nor needed the course of the river to be 
so pointed out. That river I conjecture to be 
only an effusion of watery designative of Aqua- 
rius, and the Sagitta possibly may be the arrow 
iq the hand of Sagittarius ; the more ccmspi- 
cuous symbol being on some antiait spheres 
placed for the entire asterism. 

By consulting any good scheme of the hea- 
vens, the reader will observe, that the objects 
and animals, above-mentioned, approximate 
very near to each other, in particular that Scor- 



pio, Sagittarius, Capricorn^ and Aquarius, racces- 
sirely occurring on this monument, follow each 
other in the zodiac. The point of the arrow in 
Sagittarius inclines downwards. Near the efiu- 
sion is another altar ^ adorned with two reversed 
pyramids ; it bears, also, a pyramid placed hori- 
zontally, the point directed towards the river. 
The form of some of these engraved pyramids 
so greatly resembles the triangle of the sphere, 
another of the 48 old constellations, that al- 
though to the sons of Mizraim, such renowned 
geometricians, the invention of that asterism is 
g^oierally referred, yet I cannot but consider 
it as having been exalted to the sphere by their 
elder brethren, both in the order of nature and 
in geometrical knowledge, the Chaldsean phflo- 
sophers, who venerated it at once as one of the 
most perfect figures in science, and in theology, 
as the most expressive symbol of their great 
god, the SUN. 

An animal, more singular and complex in its 
formation than any preceding one, next occurs. 
The body is covered with scales; it has the 
paws of a Uauy and the snout of a wild boar, 
and has horns upon its head, not curved Uke 
those of the former animals, but straight. This 
association of the lion and wild boar, M. Mitlin 
acquaints us, he had never observed on any 
monument whatever before. Next is seen an 



altar Moilar to the preceding one, exdept only 
that the pyramidal figare lipon it is placed per- 
pendiottlarly ; and after this altar finally suc- 
ceeds an animal neariy resembling that just de- 
scribed, compounded of the parts of a fish, of a 
Uon, and a boar. The reason of this perpetual 
recurrence t6 the scaly tribe has been exfrfained, 
as having reference to the scaly investments 
that distinguished the fish*god, or Dagon of the 
Ghaldeeans, when» emerging fi'om the abysis of 
llie ocean, he by day instilled into them th^ 
knowledge of the social and moral duties, with 
die arts necessary to life, and when the sun de- 
clined, again retired and lay concealed in the 
bosom of the watery elemeirt* The remem- 
brance of this wonderfiil amphibi6us being, the 
JDlws Celus of all Pagan antiquity, and sup- 
posed to have an immediate relation to the his- 
tory of the great patriarch, who was so long an 
inhabitant of the deep, and taught laws and 
science to the renovated world, was ever present 
to their minds, and is conspicuous in ev^fy part 
of their mythology. The firequent repetition, 
also, of the hierogly^dbic lion, according to Mr. 
Franckltn*, the symbol of empire among the 
antient Persians, for the reasons above adduced, 
must not be wondered at. With respect to the 
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symbolic boar^ an old ei^ploded asterisnii but 
still preserved in the Indian, which was proba-^ 
bly, in many respects, similar to the ChaldaeaH 
sphere, under t^te name of Sisumara, or sea- 
hog*, that animal acted too conspicuous a part 
in the Syrian mythology, having caused the 
death of Adonis, the sun, to whose worship 4his 
monument has an undoubted allusion, demOn^ 
strated by the stars, the altars, and the oblations, 
sculptured upon it, to be neglected in the ap* 
rangement of its constellated objects. Here, 
also, we observe another instance of the striking 
similitude existing between the Assyrian and 
Indian systems of mythology; for the Vara, or 
boar, aad the Sing, or lion avatar, are among 
the most celebrated of the nine incarnations of 
Yeeshnu, now generally considered as alluding 
to the progress of the sun in the heavens. No 
religious rites are more celebrated in all anti- 
quity than those that have reference to the 
beautifol deified sovereign of Syria. The tears 
and waitings of the women, and the bitter lar 
mentations of the priests, for the slain Adonis, 
or, as be is called in scripture, Thammus, ^fe 
recorded both by profene and sacred writers!; 
as well as their unbounded joy, when towardft 
the coiiclusion of Hie festival, the dear deceamd 

* Sir W. Jones on the Indian Zodiac, Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. 
' p. 40t. 
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object of their affection was restored to life, 
which was called the fvfi<ngj or discovery, as 
his death was his Af«vi<r/Ao;, or disappearance. 
These expressive Greek terms explain to us 
at once the mystery of the whole transaction. 
The boar, an obsolete constellation near the 
pole, was the emblem of winter, which dimi- 
nishes the light and heat of the sun during six 
months of the year ; his vigour was thus de- 
stroyed, and hence the boar is said to have 
wounded him in the groin. Having at length 
travelled through the six signs of the lower 
hemisphere, metaphorically called the region of 
Pluto, he at the end of six months returned 
with renovated vigour and splendour towards 
those of the north, enlivening all nature with the 
genial warmth of his beams, and diffusing muth 
and hilarity through every bosom. 

The learned Mr. Costard, on the Chaldaean. 
astronomy, has favoured us with a se^fl^what 
different explanation of the fable of Adonis 
having been killed by an enraged boar. He in- 
forms us that the Syrian month Haziran, in which 
that event happened, is derived frpm the Chal- 
daic root Hazir, or Hazira, signifying sus,porcus, 
a HOG, and the sun finishing his course, or ap- 
parent annual circle, when Sirius rose heliacally, 
which, in very antient periods, took place in the 
same month ; that circumstance' gave birth to 
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&e ingenious allegory of the young and beauti- 
iiil Adonis being killed hy a boar*. In another 
jdace he hints, that on the most antient Egyptian 
sphere there might be drawn the sign of a boar ; 
but whether that were the case or not, it appears 
to have been designated on the hmar zodiac of 
Ii|dia, where the Boar's head (the head for the 
animal, like that of Aries for the ram) fills the 
18th division on the table of the Nac Shattra, 
or mansions of the moon. The entire animal is, 
also, to be seen pourtrayed on the Chinese solar 
zodiac, engraved in the authentic volume of 
Kaemp£^. The ooiu^se of my studies having 
led me very much into the investigation of the 
eastern zodiacs, I have ventured to throw out 
liiese few hints as mere conjectures on the vene* 
raUe but imperfed; fragment of antiquity under 
ooosideration, which appears to me not only to 
allude to the sun's axmual progress through the 
Zodiac, combating, as the poeis feign, with the 
monsters of the sphere, but to be a part of that 
Zodiac itself. 

This mode of explaining the celebrated Per- 
sepoUtan monument under consideration, every 
object sculptured upon it and every object at 
Persepolis has a direct tendency to justify. 
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* See Costard's Rise of Astronomy, p. 49. 
t Sec Ksnipfti^s Jaim, p. 145. 
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With respect to the monument, the sun and 
stars with their disks, and the pyramidal &gureH 
frequently formed into stars and triangles them- 
selves, will not permit us to doubt of it. In 
regard to Persepolis, though we must not di- 
rectly call it a temphy for it was a palace — ^but 
it was a palace erected under the influence of 
the splendid solar devotion, and dedicated to 
the SUN, like the superb^ palace of that orb, so 
beautifully described by Ovid — dedicated to 
the SUN, by the son of the sun, whether it were 
Cai Khosro, or Jemshid. For what are the 
thousand columns of Chelminar but so many 
expressive symbols of the solar ray, constantly 
represented in Egypt and in Chaldaea by the 
conical form of the Obelisk, where Pliny has 
informed us that Obelisks were sacred to the 
sun, in the following forcible passage, ^^ Obe- 
liscos, SoLis NUMiNi sacratos. Radiorum ejus 
argumentum in effigie est, et ita significatur no« 
mine JEgyptio*." And how is the palace of 
the sun described by Ovid — 

Regia soils erat sublimibus alta columnis ; 

Clara micante auro, flammasque imitante Fyropo ! 

Although almost grown too old for poetry; 
yet, in allusion to what Herbert has told us of 



* PliDy Nat. HisU lib. 56, cap. 16. 
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the rich gilding that once glittered on the co- 
lumns of Persepolis, I will venture thus to pa- 
raphrase these lines of the Roilnan bard : — 

High on a thousand jasper columns rais*d, 
Persepolis^ thy radiant palace blaz'd ; 
Those columns, symbols of the solar light, 
With gold and burning gems intensely bright ! 
On nations, sunk in death's oblivious stream, 
Pour*d the rich flood of iieav'n's aetherial beam. 

The Persepolitan astronomical monument 
which we have been considering was, we have 
seen, of a pyramidal form'; the most proper, 
therefore, as before intimated, to record what 
related to the worship of the sun. It probably 
resembled the Hammanim, or sacred images of 
scripture, Isaiah xvii. 8, which Spencer thinks 
were stones of a conical or pyramidal form, de*^ 
dicated to the sun, and deposited in the tem- 
ples of Jupiter Ammon*. Upon this the Am- 
monaean characters were anciently written or 
engraved, and these probably are of that de- 
scription, some of which, resembling those of 
Persepolis, are said to have been recently dis- 
covered in Egypt. 

It has excited in my mind no inconsiderable 
degree of surprise, that so profound an oriental 
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* See Spencer de Legibiu Hebneonmi, li6. ii. cap. lo. 
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scholar as Dr. Hager has proved I^inself to b6 
by his work on the Chinese characters, and his 
publicationontheBabylonianlnscriptions^should 
have degraded the characters inscribed upon our 
bricks, by r^resenting them as mere records of 
the names and places of abode of the febricators 
of them, in the same manner, he intimates, as the 
antient Roman bricks are inscribed with the 
names of the manufacturers and place of their 
manufacture in Rome. Surely the elaborate 
and lengthened details in the same character, 
though with occasional variations, engraved on 
the marble recently commented upon, utterly 
refute any hypothesis so humiliating to Die 
genius and scientific attainments of the Babylo* 
nian literati''^. Would aninscription of that nature, 
for the characters are the same with only some 
new combinations, have been permitted to deface 
the walls and tihte 'windows of the Palace of the 
Khosroesr the supposition is incredible, and the 
fact must be as I have previously presumed, upon 
a most extensive consideration of die subject, to 
fiftate it in these pages. 

The name of arrow-headed^ bestowed upon 
these characters by himself and other authors. 



.r***^*^* 



* See Hager on the Babylanian Inscriptions, p. 57 ; a work which I 
have only lately become possessed of, by theliberality of the editor, 
and a more particular notice of which, as well as his work on the Chinese 
Characters, will be taken in a proposed appendix to tills publication. 
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is veiy proper in more respects tkan one, as the 
arrow was a sacred symbol among the Persi- 
ans : sagitta solis^ the arrow of the sun, the great 
archer. Imbuit sagittas phce^ primus Draco. 
Seneca. He means the celestial Draco, pierced 
by the solar arrows. The expressive emblem 
was stamped on their principal coin, the JDarics : 
hence the well-known witticism of Agesilaus, re- 
corded in Plutarch, that he had been defeated 
by Artaxerxes, and driven out of Asia tinth thirty 
thousand archers^ meaning the coin stamped with 
the figure of an archer , by which that prince had 
bribed over to his interest the principal persons 
in the states of Greece. 

DIVINATION BY ARROWS. 

Nor was the veneration for this antient sym- 
bol less powerfaUy impressed upon the minds of 
the Babylonians, than of the Persians, since^ 
as we have already observed, it was exalted to 
the sphere by that astronomical race of priests, 
and formed a conspicuous asterism among the 
old 48 constellations. It was also employed in 
the most solemn rites of their religion : they had, 
in fact, a sort of divination by arrows^ of which 
a curious instance is recorded in the page of 
holy writ. When Nebuchadnezzar was on his 
march to besiege Jerusalem, he stopped to use 
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thin species of divination. It is more cleaiiy 
expressed in the Latin vulgate than in the tran- 
slation; therefore I quote the former. Stetit 
Rex in bivio, capite scilicet duarum viarumy di- 
mnationem quiBrens.; commiscuit sagittas, et 
interrogavit Teraphim,^ — Ezekiel, chap. xxi. ver. 
21. When any enterprize of great moment, 
says Pococke, was to be undertaken by the 
Chaldaeans, they consulted the sacred arrows 
by writing upon them the names of the respec- 
tive cities, or kings, they intended to assault: 
they mixed these arrows promiscuously in a 
quiver, or some vessel set before an idol, their 
teraphim, and then drew them out, as lots are 
drawn: the name inscribed indicated the place 
or person whom the deity appointed to be first 
assailed : in the present case, the lot fell upon Je- 
rusalemf. 

In this relation we have evident proof that the 
antient Chaldeean superstitions remained in 
their full vigour at the time this great prince 
marched to besiege Jerusalem, about the year 
before Christ 600 ; for the Teraphim, here said 
to have been consulted, were the old metallic 
planetary idols described in the early part of 
this volume. From the same sacred authority, 
also, we are able to ascertain another most im- 
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t Pococke^ S|>eciiii. Hist« Anb. p« 327. 
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p6rtaiit point in this discussion, respecting Persia. 
It iias already been observed that Zoroaster, the 
supposed founder of the Magian religion, flou-^ 
rished under Darius Hystaspes, whose reign 
commenced 618 years before Christ ; but the 
whole system of theMagian superstition, we know 
from Isaiah, was established, and its rites in ex- 
t^isive and vigorous cultivation, above two cen- 
turies before that period. That prophet flourished 
in the eighth century before Christ; and in his elo* 
quent strain we find Jehovah, in direct allusion 
to their celebrated doctrine of the two principles^ 
using the remarkable expressions cited in a for- 
mer ps^e; I /arm the Light, and I create the 
Darkness^. Isaiah xiv. 6. 

After wandering through the immense field of 
Asiatic superstitions displayed in the preceding 
pi^es, and, nn particular, having dwelt so long 
On the splendid Sabian idolatry, and the myste- 
rious characters by which it was equally desig- 
nated at Persepolis and Babylon, it is high time, 
if possible, to solve the enigma, and close the 
protracted discussion. To do this satisfactorily 
we must once more turn our eyes to that terra 
sculptilium, that land of sculptured imagery, 
I will not absolutely say idolatry — to India ! 



1 

* According to Blair, Isaiah began to prophesy in the year before 
Christ 757, and continiwd td do to imtil his death in 696. 



That tiie antient race of Hindoos Were aa 
deeply immersed as &eir neighbours of Assyria 
and Pm^a in the abyss of the Sabian snpersti-* 
lion has, I trust, been too decisively proved in 
my prior and more popular work, the ^^ Indian 
Antiquities," to need any fresh ai^uments ift 
these pages for the demonstration of the fact. 
To this day many evident remains of that su- 
perstition and its ne£atrious rites, especially that 
dreadful one of human sacrifice which ever 
attended it, exist in that country. To Snr W. 
Jones, on this as on most other occasions of 
difficulty, must we be indebted for a solution of 
the mystery. His profound researches into the 
hi^x>ry of Asia led to a most important chs* 
covery, which has in a great degree dissipated 
&e darkness that shaded the ancient amials of 
Iran, or Persia taken in ito most extended Iknits, 
and, as his own pen has well observed, has cast 
a gleam of light on the primaeval history of tiie 
htunan race itself. From a rare and interestkig 
Persian tract on twelve different religioDS, en- 
titled the DABistAN, composed by a learned 
Mahommedan, named Mohsan^ a native of 
Cashmere, he collected that, long anterior to 
the time of Zerdusht, tihe religion of Hvshang» 
a religion expressly founded on Sabian princi- 
ples, extensively prevailed. The Dabistan con- 
tained a particular description qf the several 



Pernan temfie$^ dedicated to the sun andpkmetSf 
of ike wuiges adored in tkemy and of the mag^ 
nificent processions to them on prescribed festi- 
v(ds; one of which. Sir William thinks, is proba^^ 
bly represented by sculpture iu the ruined city 
of Jemshid. From that book he also learned, 
that a powerful monarchy, consisting of Hindu 
sover^gns, had been established for ages in Iran 
bejftNre the accession of Cayumebs, that it was 
called the Mahabadian dynasty, and that many 
5«mce., .f ^hom ,^en J eight only are n«.ei 
in the Dabistan, and among them Mahbul, or 
Maha Beli, had raised their empire to the 
zenith of human glory. That this great and 
mighty Belus was the very same Belus; recorded 
as the fifth avatar, in the antient Indian Annals, 
annals doubtless including, also, a great portion 
of those of Persia and Chaldaea, if they were 
not prcK^isely the same, which this discourse of 
the lesimed president goes directly to prove ; 
that Belus, the son of Nimrod, inventor side* 
ralis scientiffi, who completed the Tower of Bak 
bel, and was tl^ first puissant sov»eign*of the 
H^ha* Aina after the dispersion, it is scarcely 
possiMe, conrndmng all that has before been 
said OB the subject, for a moment to doubt 

To satisfy himself in respect to the important 
foot stated in the Dabistan, relative to an Hindu 
ttonarchy haying been autiendy established in 
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iraa, Sir William entered into that minute in- 
vestigation of the antient languages of Persia 
and India, of wUch, as the first linguist of his 
age, he was so fully capable ; and, after a strict 
examination, with confidence declared to the 
Asiatic Society, that hundreds of Parsi nouns 
are pure Sanscreet, with no other change than 
such as may be observed in the numerous ver- 
nacular dialects of India ; that very many impe-^ 
ratives are the roots of Sanscreet verbs, and that 
even the moods and tenses of the Persian verb* 
substantive, which is the model of all the rest, 
are deduciUe from the Sanscreet by an easy and 
clear analogy. On perusing the Zend glossary, 
presented to the public by .M. Anqaetil in his 
famous Zenda VESTA, he was inexpressibly sur- 
prised to find that six or seven words in ten were 
pure Sanscreet, and even some of their inflexions 
formed by the rules of the Sanscreet grammar. 
Now, he observes, " M. Anquetil most cer- 
tainly, and the Persian compiler most probably, 
had no knowledge of Sanscreet, and could not, 
therefore, have invented a list of Sanscreet 
words ; it is, therefore, an authentic list of Zemi 
words whiph had been preserved in books or by 
tradition; and it follows that the langus^e of 
the Zend was at least a dialect of the Sanscreet, 
approaching perhaps as nearly to it as the Pra- 
creet, or other popular idioms, which is knoivst 
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to have been spoken in India two thousand 
years ago." 

No more powerful evidencet I am convinced^ 
will be required for the union, political and re* 
ligiouSy at some remote period, of these antient 
people, before the departure of the Hindus from 
Iran, never to return, for the regions nearer to 
the rising sun^ the favourite object of their ado- 
ration ; and that we do not find the Devanagari 
character at Persepolis, Sir William is of opinion 
has arisen from the circumstance of their migra^ 
tion eastward having taken place prior to the 
construction of that antient palace. A better 
reason I submit, with all due deference, may per- 
haps be giyen,that the Devanagari letters, believ^ 
ed by the Hindoos, as before remarked, to have 
been revealed to their great legislator iy a voice 
from heaven^ did not then exist — for the '* square 
Chaldaic letters*," so nearly in his own opinion 
resembling the Devanagari, as to appear the 
samCy before the latter were inclosed in angular 
frames, were not then formed — the decalogue 
had not yet been written by the finger^ nor pror 
mulg'ated by the voice, of Deity. 

Characters only, not letters, and notations 
like those in the sister kingdom, called Ogham> 
of which so many specimens have been pre- 



■* Asiatic Research, vol. i. p. 423. 
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sented to the public by the late indefatigable 
General Vallancey, and many of them, also, of 
the dart or javetin form, like the Pers^olitan, 
were then only known. The powers of these 
characters are now lost, after the lapse of 
three thousand years, and were perhaps then 
fully known to none but the priesthood, the 
only class of literati in the antient world. 
Ogham, in Irish and in Sanscrit, according to 
Vallancey, means mysterious, and if the firet 
Hibernian settlers, his famous Aire-Coti, or in 
other words Arachosians, came, as he has as- 
siduously laboured to prove by a great variety 
of curious facts and an extensive display of 
oriental erudition, from the confines of Persia 
to that country, they would naturally enough 
bring with them the mysterious symbol of the 
Persian reli^on. We may, therefore, safely 
come to this conclusion, that, although the pre- 
cise date of the building of the superb palace of 
Persepolis cannot be ascertained, no 'more than 
can the exact period of the migration eastward 
of the Hindoo nation, yet, tliat construction 
took place during the reign of the earliest dy- 
nasty established after that migration — when 
the vast empire of Iran still flourished in un- 
impaired vigour — at that period when Perse- 
polis and Babylon were under the sway of the 
same powerful monarch, and under the influ- 
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ence of the same Sabian superstition. Then 
it was that these mystic characters, so impene- 
trable to modem scrutiny, were invented by that 
sacerdotal race, who bowed to the solar orb, 
and watched on its altars the never-dying flame. 
Then it was that they engraved them on the 
eternal jasper, that has preserved them in such 
perfection for the mute admiration of posterity. 
Nor ought it to excite surprise, that a race of 
such determined ignicolists, trained in the pro- 
foundest mysteries of Mithra, should wish to 
preserve inviolate from the profane vulgar the 
sacred symbols of their creed — that they should 
have recorded their veneration for fire in cha- 
racters that designated fire, and their adora- 
tion of the sun by those that symbolized his 

RAY. 
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Shortly will be published, an APPENDIX 
to this work, containing notes, too long for in- 
sertion here, illustrative of many passages in the 
preceding pages, derived from the sources of 
History and the Sacred Writings. It vrill also 
be embellished virith an engraving of the zodiacal 
objects and asterisms pourtrayed on the Perse- 
politan monument described above, as well as 
with another of the brick mentioned in p. 211, 
which has the Lion stamped upon it ; doubtless 
the MiTHRAic Lion. The eugraving of the Per- 
sepolitan monument, from the numerous figures 
upon it, will prove expensive, but the price of 
the Appendix shall be fixed as low as possible. 
In that Appendix the list of Subscribchs shall 
appear, which are at present, though highly re- 
spectable, too few to be exhibited; but which, 
by that time, it is hoped, may be increased in 
some proportion to the labour and expenses of 
the author. Subscriptions, to meet those ex- 
penses, Mdll continue to be received by the 
Author, at the British Museum ; Mr. Murray, 
Albemarle-street ; and Mr. Richardson, 23, 
Comhill. 
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Directions to the Binder for placing the Plates. 



1. Ruma or Babel, to precede Section I. 

5. Tamjore Pagoda, to face p. 73; 
4. Mexican Temple, to face p. 147. 



M40BICE, Printer, 
Fcncharch-itrMt. 
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